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BOYHOOD. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
O, blessed boy, how full of joy 
And buoyant life art thou ! 
Not yet dependant upon hope, 
Thy world is Eden now. 
Thy thoughts are cast upon no past ; 
Thou hast net to complain, 
Of being as a barren waste, © 
Of languor and of pain. 


Thine eyes are bright, thy smiles are light, 
Thou dreamest not of care ; 

Fierce passion lights not in thy breast 
The beacon of despair. 

But thou must know, must have, and know, 
Thy heart must be engrossed 

With hope’s warm blessings undefined, 
And memories of the lost. 


I gaze on thee, and hear, and see, 
And feel what I have been ; 

And memories come from myriad things 
Which may no more be seen. 

With what is gained my heart is pained, 
And what has been resigned, 

For sorely pays the bleeding heart 
For treasures of the mind. 


The ebbing tide swells back with pride— 
The bird, forewarned, that flies 

Before the wild and wintry blast, 
Will come with summer skies ; 

But thou, my heart! canst have ne part 
{n this sweet scene, I see,— 

For never, like returning spring, 
Can boyhood come o’er thee. 


THE COMBINATION. 
Adversity and Poesy, twin-children born together, 
Braving the cold and wintry blast that chills the purple heather ; 
And, like its bloom, dispersing sweets upon the lowland vale, 
From mountain realms, as incense shed, when higher thoughts prevail ;— 
Rearing its head, the fragrant flower revives ‘mid storms and snow, 
Undaunted, through the tempest wild, with a refreshing glow ; 
Scathed by the storm of withered leaves, that might retard its growth, 
Praning the stem of noxious weeds, that better may spring forth :— 
So the proud heart unconscious swells, and peril hath defied, 
‘Tenacious of a zephyr’s breath, that would disarm its pride ; 
Bruised, for a while, and tempered by that Power to bear its fate, 
A pheenix from the ashes springs, éxalted and elate : 
Thus, for a time, bowed down, repressed, some bright, poetic mind, 
Rises again, through clouds and mist, more noble, more refined. 





THE BRIDE OF MESSINA. 

From the Edinburgh Review. 
A Tragedy, from the German of F. V. Schiller. 
8ve. London: 1837. 
Every one is agreed that the best translation is that, in the perusal of which a 
foreign reader is enabled to forget the translator, and to feel as if by some charm 
he were placed in communication with the original. While the language must be 
30 easy and idiomatic as never to suggest the idea of constraint, or of its foreign 
origin; so fused into a new whole in the mind of the translator as to flow forth 
with the charm of a harmonious continuity ; so natural and unobtrusive as to at- 
tract no attention to itself, but like a colourless and transparent element to be the 
mere medium of thought and feeling, and nothing more ;—it must be made the 
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instrument of rendering with accuracy every outline and tint of the original,—or 


transporting us into a circle of distant or foreign associations, and of placing us 
among scenes ‘‘ where other voices speak, and other sights surround.” 

But the question is, how is this perfection to be attained, or approached more 
nearly! By what system of translation is this union of the foreign and domestic 
to be effected, so as to communicate on the whole to the mere English reader the 
truest idea of the classic graces of antiquity, the glowing Orientalism of Spanish 
poetry, the sunny clearness of the Italian, or the pensive and brooding spirit of the 
German ‘—or to render the succinct grandeur of Dante, the tender, devoted, and 
lyric tone of Tasso, the exuberant fancy and soaring enthusiasm of Calderon, all 
perceptible and distinguishable in the common vehicle of English! 

All translation is of course a compromise. To be perfectly literal, and per- 
fectly spirited, would be scarcely practicable in a prose translation ; in one where 
the translator has to encounter the additional trammels of verse, and still more 
where an attempt is made to copy the rythm and metrical cadence of the original, 
it is of course impessible. But when, to the difficulty of rendering mere words 


by their equivalents, and at the same time observing the rules of versification, Is | 


added that of conveying the full significance of the original, and rendering foreign 


associations palpable by representing them in some universal type intelligible to | 


all,—every one must perceive not only that mere literal translation is impossible, 
but that the true spirit, pregnancy, and force of the original can only be given by 
4 certain degree of deviation from the letter. 

This question of degree, however, occasions the difficulty; and though no 
One pretends to aim at an absolutely literal version of a foreign writer in poetry, 
yet there are two classes who entertain opinions so distinct in regard to the strict- 
ness of adherence to the original required from a translator, that they may fairly 
enough be characterised asthe ‘literal,’ and (according to theirown nomenclature) 
the ‘spirited’ or liberal translators. This last epithet, however, we must ob- 
serve, is in many cases far too favourable ;—‘ licence they mean when they cry 
liberty ;—and their versions might with justice be characterised as loose rather 
than spirited. 

n England, the prevailing practice and opinion has long been in favour of the 
Liberal system of translation. Our early versions of classic and foreign writers 


Were no doubt framed, professedly at least, on the principle of literal translation ; 
aid in this style Fairfax’s translation of the Jerusalem was a masterpiece. But 
a 


De lution was effected in English translation by the great talent of Dryden 
ryden had undoubtedly many of the highest requisites of a translator; he was 
* competent if not aprofound scholar, and a consummate master of all the re- 


Sources of the language in which he wrote;—even to the minutest and most 
Secret technicalities of versification: he had a vigorous and inasculine taste, 
Which taught him to look to the effect of the whole rather than the parts, and to 
ae se the idea of interweaving with the original texture mere additions and or- 
lamer 


its of hisown. But the very fertility and originality of his own mind 


tendered it difficult for him to devote to his compositions of this kind that patient 


“tention which is required to convey the exact meaning of the original, in worde 
idiomatically English, and yet close and literal ;—to make his versions. 


& onc e 


iaciae, , 
Short, properly translations, as distinguished from paraphrases. Undoubtedly 


at times he may even improve upon his original, as in his noble version of the 
line ‘ Vertitur interea ceelum et ruit oceano nox.’ 

‘Mean-time the rapid heavens rolled down the light, 

And on the shaded ocean rushed the night.’ 
But he often adopts a merely analogous turn or idea where a little more pains 
would have enabled him to represent the original in English words with spirit and 
fidelity ; and he very often falls into that error, so common in what is called 
spirited translation, of endeavouring to avoid stiffness, and to give an air of 
vivacity and originality to his version by the employment of phrases, and allu- 
sions, and technical expressions connected with modern times and manners, 
which give to his otherwise noble and beautiful poem something of that slang air 
whica appears so whimsical in Echard's Terence. What can be more absurd, 
for instance, than the translation of the lines 

‘ Leva tibi tellus, et longo lava petantur 

Equora circuitu; dextrum fuge littus et undas. 


‘ Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 

Veer starboard, sea, and land,’,— 
A counsel which, as Sir Walter Scott justly observes, would probably have 
been unintelligible not only to Palinurus, but to the best pilot in the British 
navy. 

The questionable example set by Dryden was imitated by Pope, and unfortu- 
nately with a still greater deviation from the true principles of translation From 
the defect of introducing mere modern phrases into his translation, and thus un- 
pleasingly suggesting the recollections of Wapping in the midst of a voyage in 
the Mediterranean, Pope was, no doubt, free ; but he fell into the more cardinal 
error of translating on the systematic principle of improving his original—soft- 
ening its rudenesses, and hiding its supposed baldness with additional epithets and 
imagery. For this most vicious system, we own, we have no toleration. If a 
work is deserving of translation, it deserves to be translated as it is—with all its 
peculiarities, however little these may be in harmony with modern notions. It 
ought to be a copy of the original; not, indeed, a Chinese copy, where every 
hair of the head or eyebrow may be counted in the portrait, but in which nothing 
is added or taken away, and the characteristic expression preserved,—whether 
that happens to correspond with the line of beauty or the reverse. 

We believe the popularity of Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey to have produced the 
most pernicious effect upon our English taste as to translation. In fact, with the 
exception of Cowper's version of the Iliad, in blank verse, which, with consider- 
able defects of style, is yet a work conceived, and in general executed, in a right 
spirit, we can mention no poetical English translation of any great classic or 
foreign work, deserving of the name, between the time of Pope and the appear- 
ance of Mr. Carey’s translation of Dante. Mr. Carey's translation was close and 





harmonious ; its only defect is, that the peculiarities of Dante's manner and ver- 
sification often evaporate in the Miltonic movement of the blank verse ; which 
the translator (despairing of being able to imitate the intricacies of the terza rima 
in English) chose to adogt. Since that time, the example thus set of a return to 
the literal rather thanthe paraphrastic style of translation has been frequently 
imitated, and with success. We still prefer, we must admit, Fairfax’s version of 
the Jerusalem to any of the numerous translations of that poem to which the 
present century has given birth; but those of Hunt and Wiffen certainly present 
themselves in very favourable contrast with the mawkish and miserable version 
of Hoole. Mr. Stewart Rose's version of the Orlando is remarkably spirited 
and faithful; and, we really believe, accomplishes as much for Ariostoas we have 
any reason to think can be done for his delightful verses in the somewhat unbend- 
ing language to which they have been transferred. 

The wide field opened by German literature has of late attracted not a few 
English translators to that quarter; and we are rather inclined to think that the 
sound and strict views which prevail in Germany with regard to translation, and 
the wonderful success with which these views have been carried into execution, | 
and illustrated in their literature, have had a most beneficial effect in correcting | 
the tendency to that loose and merely imitative style which the success of Pope's | 
translations had sanctioned and rendered popular ; and of recalling us to a taste 
for that severer style which distinguished the earlier period of our literature, and 
which we believe to be the only style of translation which can possess any per- 
manent value or interest. The principle of every German translator of any emi- 
nence has long been, to sink himself entirely in his original ; to look upon him- 
self asthe mere sworn interpreter of a foreigner’s meaning, in his own language 
to permit himself no liberties either of addition or retrenchment ; never to use a 
mere paraphrase, where without violence or obscurity the meaning of the original 
can be literally rendered; and to copy not merely the meaning of the passage 
translated, but, as far as possible, the movement of the versification, the arrange- 
| ment of the rhymes, the fall of the cadences of the original. The defects of 
| German translations are almost always on the side of ruggedness or stiffness, | 
| from too close an adherence to the originals ; but no one who has not some ac- | 
| quaintance with German literature can form the least idea of the perfection— 

both in point of ‘delity, and of spirit and freedom, with which some of the Ger- | 
man versions, both from our own writers, and from those of the Continent have | 
| been executed. We have more than once alluded to the admirable translation of 
| Shakspeare by William Schlegel,—a translation in listening to which in a German 
theatre—the ‘English traveller who has a competent knowledge of the language 
might almost believe that he heard our great dramatist’s own accents ; and in | 
which not merely the general characteristics of Shakspeare’s manner are caught, | 
| but the diversities of tone which distinguish particular plays. But the singular | 
| circumstance is, that new translations of Shakspeare still from time to time | 











appear; and excellent as Schlege!’s version is, there are some of them to which (in 
the translation of particular plays at least) we should almost be disposed to award 
the preference. We have lately perused, in particular, with the highest pleasure, 
the opening volume of the translation by Philip Kauffman, which is not inferior to 
| that of Schlegel, either in fidelity or poetical beauty, and yet has a quite origina! | 
and independent character. ; 

There are, however, so many analogies between the German and the English, 
both‘in language and character, that the success of these versions of our great 
dramatist may be considered less remarkable, than the extraordinary skill and | 
mastery with which the Germans have seized and conveyed into their own | 
language the spirit of the poets of the Peninsula. One 1s not surprised to find, | 
as in Jauregui’s Spanish translation of ‘T'asso’s Aminta, a version which is almost | 
literal, and where sometimes the words in both languages correspond through | 
whole lines. The resemblances between the two Romanic languages, and the 
many features of national character common to both, particularly at an earlier 
period, render this by no means so remarkable a tour de force as it might at first 
sight appear to be. But to embody in Teutonic accents the words of the warm 
south; to throw into the vague and pensive language of Germany the fire and glow 
of Spanish imagination, and breathe over it the influences of Spanish —, isa 
task which, but for the remarkable translation from the dramas of Lope de Vega, | 
Moreto, and Calderon, of which German literature can boast, we should before- | 
hand have pronounced to be impossible In this department also, as In that of 
the English drama, Schlegel may be said to have led the way ; but be has found 
fit successors and worthy rivals in Malsburg and Gries, both of whem have execu- 
ted versions of the best of Calderon's plays in a style which, to our minds, comes 
near to perfection. Not merely is the translation executed line for line, but oe 
strange peculiarities of the versification are ing from the full 

















imitated,—rambl 
he asonante, or imperfect rhyme, which, when once 


rhyme or consonante into t 
: according to the laws of the Spanish stage, 


snced, must be continued, 
pcre tenant though consisting, as these frequently do, of many Benes | 
lines ; or terminating (as frequently the soliloquies do) inthe ova enter y of the 
sonnet ;—all these, with the many other metres of which the Spanish drama 
admits, are invariably rendered by corresponding measures in German Tt may | 
be safely affirmed, that to rendez back a single 


play of Calderon in this style of | 
; 





perfect reflection, is a task involving an amount of patient toil (apart altogether 
from the poetical feeling and delicacy of perception which it implies, and the 
previous philological acquisitions which it presupposes) at which most of our 
English translators would stand aghast. 

We are not yet able to boast that we have repaid our obligations to our Ger- 
man neighbours by any versions from their literature, of corresponding excel- 
lence, though in numbers at least we are not deficient. We have actually ceased 
to count the translations of Faust; yet it may be doubted whether even by a 
union of all that is good in each, we should obtain a result which would satisfy 
the idea of a good translation. No poetical translation from the German has in 
fact ever become properly a part of English literature, except, ‘The Wallen- 
stein,’ as translated by Coleridge; and admirable as that translation is on the 
whole, it is deformed by blemishes, inequalities, and occasionally absolute mis- 
takes or perversions of meaning, which a very slight degree of additional labour 
would have removed. A still more serious charge against his translation is the 
singular omission of some of the most remarkable passages of the original. 
Coleridge’s play, it is known, was translated from a manuscript copy, and consi- 
derable alterations were made by Schiller on the drama before publication. This 
may account for some discrepancies between the original and the translation, but 
it will not account for Coleridge’s omission of some very striking passages in 
the scene between Wallenstein and Max Piccolomini; * in the third Act, of 
Wallenstein’s death ; nor for the still more singular curtailment of Thekla, in 
the twelfth scene of the fourth Act, when, after bearing up with a courage worthy 
of Wallenstein’s daughter, during the narrative of her lover's death, she resolves 
to leave all behind her, and to breathe her last beside his laurel-covered coffin in 
the cloister of St. Catharine's. On this passage Coleridge remarks, in a note, 
“The soliloquy of Thekla, consists in the original of six-and. twenty lines, twenty 
of which are in rhymes of irregular recurrence. I thought it pradent to ‘ abridge 
it.” He has abridged it with a vengeance. Of the last twenty lines, the only 
traces that appear in Coleridge's version, are these— 


“* Por me, too, was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket, 

I throw it from me. Oh! my only hope 

To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds '!— 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth |” 


The baldness and abruptness of these lines as they stand, is evident ; but let 
the reader judge whether there was any great occasion for the mutilation. The 
speech in the origina! runs nearly thus :— 


“Ah, no! the laurel-garland which they wove 
To deck thine early bier for mine was braided 
What is this life without the light of love,— 
I cast it from me for its flower hath faded. 
Yes" when I loved and felt thy love was given, 
Then life indeed wae something ;—glittering lay 
The new-born radiance of the golden day, 
And life was, for an hour, a dream of Heaven. 


“ Thou stood’st as on life’s threshold newly lighted, 

When first | crossed it with a maiden fear, 

A thousand suns to light my path united ; 

And theu wert like an angel stationed near, 
From childhood’s fairy land to lead me forth, 

On to life’s eminence my guide to be ;—- 

My first sensation was of heavenly birth, 

My first fond look of love was turned to thee. 
Then came the hand of Fate, and rude and cold 
It grasp'd and clatch’d thee in its iron hold ;— 
Beneath the horses’ hoofs that frame was hurl’d: 
So fares it with the lovely in this world !" 


But we wish not to pause upon slight mistakes, or even more important cur- 
tailments ; for certainly, taken as a whole, ‘‘ The Wallenstein ”’ of Coleridge is at 
once a good translation and a noble English poem. 

With the exception of “‘ The Wallenstein,” however, we are not aware that 
any of Schiller’s plays has been translated in a manner calculated to afford the 
slightest notion of the original. Though we have perused more than one version 
of the ‘“ William Tell,” we may safely assert that the beauties of that fresh, 
vigorous, and natural play—the only tolerable attempt which has ever been made 
to present the rise of Swiss liberty in a poetical form, because it presents the ac- 
tors in the scene “in their habits as they ‘ lived,” as simple-minded peasants, free 
from all speculative patriotism or declamatory sentimentality—these beauties, we 
say, still remain quite unknown to English readers ; nor can we recognise, in any 
of the translations of ‘Mary Stuart” and the “Maid of Orleans” we have yet 
met with, the dignified and nervous beauty of the former, or the rich glow of 
romantic enthusiasm which warms and penetrates the latter. 


The ‘“ Bride of Messina,”’ we believe, has been hitherto unattempted ; nor are 


| we surprised that it should be so, considering its deficiency in point of mere dra- 


tic interest, aud the formidable difficulties to the translator, interposed by the 
lyrics of the chorus, which constitute in the original the charm of the play. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” this play is in every respect the 
reverse of its predecessor: instead of the stirring interest and somewhat melo- 
dramatic plot of the Jungfrau, we have in the “ Bride of Messina” a fable of ex- 
treme simplicity—the personages (with the exception of the mere servants and 
members of the chorus) reduced to five individuals—the incidents almost reduci- 
ble to one, namely, the murder of Don Manuel by his jealous brother. Instead 
of the bustling and animated dialogue of the ‘* Maid of Orleans,” we have fre- 
quent soliloquies ; long lyrical passages of sublime and pensive reflection upon 
the fate and prospects of man; the hopes and the sorrows of life; and the un- 
certainty and vicissitude of all earthly grandeur. ‘‘ There is in it,” says an Eng- 
lish critic, with truth and beauty, ‘a breath of young tenderness and ardour min- 
gled impressively with the feelings of grey-haired experience, whose very hopes 
are checkered and solemn, The implacable destiny which consigns the brothers to 
mutual enmity and mutual destruction for the guilt of a past generation, involving 
a mother aud sister in their ruin, spreads a sombre hue over all the poem. We 
are not unmoved by the characters of the hostile brothers, and we pity the bap- 
less and amiable Beatrice, the victim of their feud. Still there is too little action 
in the piece—the incidents are too abundantly diluted with reflection—the interest 
pauses, flags, and fails to produce its full effect. For its specimens of lyrical 
poetry—tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely beautiful—the “ Bride of Messi- 
na” willlong deserve acareful perusal; but, as exemplifying a new form of the 
drama, it has found no imitators, and is likely to find none.” 

We regard Mr. Irvine’s translation of this fine poem—for a tragedy it Can 
scarcely be called—as a highly creditable and, on the whole, successful attempt to 
convey to the English reader an idea of this choral drama. Not that it by any 
means satisfies our notions of a good translation; for it errs occasionally, and 
particularly in the choruses, on the score of stiffness or harshness of versification, 
while in the dialogue, there is sometimes an introduction of needless epithets for 
which there is no warrant in the original. Great allowance, however, must be 
made for the difficulty of the subject ; and giv.ng effect to this consideration, we 
think we should be disposed to place it, as a specimen of German translation, 
next to the very beautiful translation of “ Faust” by Dr.Anster. Generally speak- 


| ing, Mr. Irvine has been more successful in the dialogue which is in blank verse : 


this portion of his version is always vigorous, and often highly poetical. In the 
lyrics, we admit, blemishes are much more frequent; the metrical cadences of 
the original are often very imperfectly imitsted ; and an air of stiffness and rug- 
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gedness hangs over them which too obviously betrays the constraint under which 
the translator has laboured. a. 

The plot of the piece, so far as a knowledge of it is necessary to render intelli- 
gible the passages we are about to extract, may be given in a very short space. 
Don Cesar and Don Manuel, the sons of the Prince of Messina, have been 
alienated from each other, even from infancy, by a mutual feeling of hostility, 
which has been artfully encouraged by their followers. Their mother, Isabella, 
by an appeal to their filial affection for herself, succeeds in effecting a temporary 
reconciliation between them. In the warm flow of confidence that follows, each 
of the brothers avows to Isabella that he has formed a secret attachment; the 
mother, in her turn, reveals to her sons that, unknown to them, they have a sister 
who, in order to avoid some evil augury with which the royal race of Messina 
was threatened, had been in infancy removed from the court, and educated in the 
stillness of the cloister. It is easy to forsee from the first that this long-lost sis- 
ter, and the object of the secret passion of both brothers, are the same ; and that 
out of this ominous combination nothing but death and misery can result. Bea- 
trice, the innocent and ignorant daughter, had in her cloistered residence become 
acquainted with Don Manuel, of whose rank and even name she is ignorant ; and, 
following the devoted impulse of a first love, has consented to follow him in secret 
to Messina. 

Don Manuel, in an interview with his follower Cajetan, informs him that he 
has placed her in a retired abode near to the convent of the Misericordia; from 
which it is his immediate intention to bring her forth and present her, * high up- 
lifted to a royal throne, before the subject eyes of all Messina.” He proceeds 
in the following beautiful passage, to which great justice has been done by Mr. 
Irvine,— 

‘Come on! hence will we to the thronged bazaar 
Where the dusk Moor, in bright temptation ranged, 
Exhibits all the Morning-land can boast 

Of wealthy stuffs, and cunning handiwork. 

First choose the pliant sandal to defend 

And ornament her fairy-moulded foot ; 

Then for her robe select the subtlest web 

From India’s loom, clear glancing like the snow 
Of £tna, that beams nearest to the light; 

And circumfuse it like the dews of morning 
Around the taper structure of her limbs. 

Of purple be the zone, with crafty threads 

Of gold embroider’d, which unites the tunic 

O'er the coy beauties of her virgin bosom— 

And choose the mantle glittering with the texture 
Of tenderest silk, and li! o purpurean dye. 

Upon her shoulder let a golden locust 

Loop its full foldings ; nor forget the clasps 

That circle the round marble of her arms ; 

Nor the red coral, nor the liquid pearl, 

The wondrous gifts of hoary Ocean’s goddess. 
Amid her ringlets wind the diadem 

Hewn from the costliest quarries of the mine. 
Wherein the fire-effusing ruby’s gleam 

Shall cross its lightnings with the green smaragdus. 
Down from her cluster’d locks let the long veil 
Depending deep, embrace her glittering form, 
And float around it like a cloud of light, 

And with the virgin myrtle’s circlet, crown 

The accomplishi’d beauty of her peerless form.” 


Beatrice herself is introduced to us standing in a garden looking out upon the 
Mediterranean, and awaiting with feelings of anxiety, and almost of despondency, 
the arrival of her princely lover. The monologue in which she expresses these 
feelings is one of the finest passages of the play, and it has been very fairly ren- 
dered by Mr. Irvine. We regret, however, that he should not have conformed to 
the measure of the original, in which the full resounding octave produces so fine 
an effect. We shall take the liberty, therefore, of attempting the three opening 
stanzas in the same form of versification which Schiller has adopted :— 

Beatrice (enters from a parlour, and after listening some time anxiously 
speaks). 
It is not he, ‘twas but the breezes’ sound 
Through the tall summits of the pine-trees sweeping. 
The sun already stoops him to his bound ; 
With leaden pace the heavy hours are creeping. 
I tremble as I gaze on all around 
This wide and moveless silence round me sleeping : 
I look, but nothing living meets mine eye ;— 
And yet he leaves me here to pine and die. 


‘* And near as when the tempest stirs the tree, 
The many-peopled city’s hum is swelling ; 
The hollow thunder of the far-off sea, 
Dull beating on the shore beneath is knelling ; 
This might of nature feels too vast for me, 
Forlorn and helpless in this fearful dwelling ;— 
Ah! homeless as the leaf that winds have blown 
To earth,—in this wide world I stand alone. 


‘* Ah! why did he persuade me to forsake 

The home where thoughtless and serene he found me ; 
My heart slept peaceful as an inland lake, 

Though few my wants, pure joys were ever round me. 
But now before the wind the waves awake, 

The world within its giant grasp hath wound me, 

And on the feeble tenure of a vow, 
A lover's oath, my hope is anchored now.” 

At the close of the monologue, which is of considerable length, she hears the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and hurries to throw herself into the arms of her 
lover. Instead of Don Manuel, however, it is Don Cesar who enters the garden ; 
—Don Cesar, who, at the funeral of his father, had seen her in the Cathedral of 
Messina (which she had been allowed on that occasion to visit), and had con- 
ceived for her a passion of the most sudden and vehement nature. Its origin is 
described in the following beautiful scene with his mother and his brother, Don 
Manuel, which also has been very successfully translated by Mr. Irvine :— 

“Twas at my father’s solemn funeral : 
Mix’d with the crowd, as well thou know’st, disguised 
Our rank and state, in common weeds we stood ;— 
Such orders had thy wise 
Lest our obtrusive hate with wild confusion 
Should mar the solemn order of the rites. 
With gloomy crape was tapestried the vault 
Of the high chapel—twenty sculptured cherubs 
With flickering torches stood around the altar 
‘Fore which the death-bier, heaved aloft and shadow’d 
By the pall’s white embroider'd cross, reposed 
And on that pall incumbent lay the staff 
Of domination, and the princely crown, 
Fair knighthood purs, 
And with its jewel-gleaming zone, the sword 

All lay in hush’d devotion, humbly bending, 
When pealing from aloft, invisible, | 
The organ rain’d its solemn influence down, 

And hundred-voiced the holy song began 
And, while the roofs still echo'd, the cold bier 
With its supporting platform, slow descended, 
Deep sinking to the unknown world beneath. 
But the vast pall with wide-extended folds 
O’ershadowing hid the sepulchre’s dark mouth, 
And on the earth remain’d the earthly pomp 
Behind, nor follow’d him who was departing ; 
Ww hile on the seraph pinions of the hymn 

The unfetter’d soul soar d upward to high heaven, 
And sought the bosorg of eternal mercy ! 

I call this, mother, back to thy remembrance 
That thou may’st judge if, in an hour like this, 

One worldly wish could linger in my heart ; 

Yet did the mystic power which rules our fate 
Select that moment, on this darken’d heart 

To pour young love’s first radiance—how it happ’d 
In vain I ask myself! 

Isabella Say on, and tell 
Thy tale to its 

Don Cesa: Whence she came. 

Or how she came, I know not :—as I turn'd 

My eyes, I found her standing by my side, 

And sudden in my be I felt 

The power of her near presence—it was not 

The witching magic of her gentle smile. 

Nor the warm charm that hover'd on her cheek, 
No, nor the splendour of her godlike form. 

That shed their holy influence on my heart. 

There was no sound of words; our souls did seem 
To fuse in mystic union as my breath 


discretion issued, 


s ornament, the golden s 


conclusion 


s core 


Mingled with her’s—she was a stranger, yet | 
I felt she was my nearest, dearest friend, 
And the fix’d thought flash’d into instant birth, 
‘*‘ Her must I love, or no one else on earth!” 
Don Manuel (eagerly). There shone the holy spark of heaven’s 
own light, 
Which searching to its centre fires the soul 
When hearts meet hearts, and with resistless might 
Freedom, and choice, and thought, and will control. 
Man cannot loose the magnet chain that round 
Those born to bless each other Heav’n hath bound. 
My brother's charmed eloquence dispels 
The cloud that on my mind’s veil’d vision qwells ; 
His subtler terms my shapeless thoughts define, 
And bis heart utters a!l that glows in mine.” 

Confused, and taken by surprise, Beatrice has been unable to reveal to Don 
Cesar her attachment to Don Manuel; and the Prince, after a stormy avowal of 
his passion, leaves her, announcing to his attendants-— 

‘‘ Henceforth entreat her as my destined bride, 


them, and which they tried to wring from his infatuated majesty with tears and on 
their knees. For hours were the horses harnessed to the duchess’s carriage, that she 
might go and show herself and her son to the Parisians; but nothing could ine 
duce the king to give his consent or his aid towards such a proceeding, and he 
as it were, suffered the younger branch of the royal house to step upon his 
throne, without a single effort to prevent it. At the same time it must be saiq 
that Charles X. and the elder branches had the most perfect confidence in the 
fidelity of Louis Philippe, and, when he was made lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, they believed in the protestations which he sent to them by M. Morte- 
mart, ‘that he had been forced into that situation, and that he would suffer him. 
self to be torn in pieces before the crown should be placed upon his head.” 

The royal exiles proceeded to England, receiving in most parts the warmest 
marks of interest and sympathy, and in their first place of refuge, Lulworth, the 
duchess laid the plans for her future attempts to place her son upon his inherited 
throne. ‘These projects prevented her from accompanying the family to Holy- 
rood, but she went to bid them farewell before she began her operations. It was 
from Bath that she started: there she bad waited for a short time in order to 
fortify her constitution for all she was about to encounter, lodging in a smal} 
house consisting of six rooms. Madame de Bouillé washer sole companion, one 
female and one domestic formed her establishment; her table was more than 





And your annointed princess ; honour her 
With all attendance that becomes her rank. 
I will return anon to bear her home, 

In state beseeming her and worthy me.’ 

He does return ; but it is to find Beatrice in the embrace of Don Manuel, in 
whose protecting arms she liad sought shelter from the followers of Don Cesar, 
by whom the pavilion was guarded. In a paroxysm of jealousy and hatred, the 
impetuous Don Cesar rushes on his brother, and plunges his dagger in his breast. 
Don Manuel expires. A series of fearful discoveries follows. The unhappy 
mother, mourning over the body of Don Manvel, learns that the mortal blow had 
been inflicted by her own son; Beatrice, that the object of her affections was 
her brother; and Don Cesar, that she for whom he had murdered a brother was 
the sister of both. He feels that existence is no longer endurable, and expires by 
his own hand beside the bier of his brother. 





THE DUCHESS OF BERRI. 

From the Foreign Quarterly Review.—[{ Concluded from the last Albion.) 
When the final news was announced, a long deep groan resounded through the 
| hall, which was echoed by the people without, and the king returned to his palace 
amid the most heart-rending tokens of universal grief. We shall never forget 
the consternation expressed in every countenance for days,—the predictions, the 
alarm which was manifested ; no one could tell that it was a single stroke ; the 
wisest men in France saw in it a general disaffection towards the Bourbons ; those 
| who had delighted in the few years of tranquillity which had succeeded their re- 
storation, dreaded the anarchy and confusion which this disaffection might pro- 
| duce. ‘There was scarcely a dissenting voice to the regrets expressed for the 
the little soirées of the capital alone were attended, and people only seemed to 
meet there in order to give vent to their own apprehensions and collect those of 
others. As to the English, they saw the reign of terror fast approaching ; many 
fled from Paris, and even from I’rance, thinking that in the next week it might be 
too late to save their heads. 

The anonymous letters previously reccived by the duke were the sole evidences 
that Louvel’s crime arose from any general feeling of discontent; the confusion 
in the Cabinet, and the violence of the opposition in the Chamber, could ne- 
ver have caused such a proceeding. Louvel constantly denied that he had any ac- 
complices, and seemed to think that there was a sort of grandeur in being the 
sole perpetrator of an act, which he declared to proceed from his individual hatred. 
To a friend of ours he said, that this hatred had been harboured for years, in 
consequence of an affront offered to him by the Duke de Berri, (which was doubt- 
less imaginary); that he had followed this prince from place to place with the 
intention of murdering him, but that his design had been either frustrated by some 
trifling occurrence, or by finding himself unequal to the task. As to the know- 
| ledge of this event before it happened, if we may so express ourselves, we are 
| sceptical ; such reports have always been made, and very generally disproved on 
| close investigation. ‘In the midst of such contradictory opinions,” says M. 
| Nettement, ‘‘ history cannot lead us to any certain conclusion, but our own good 
sense will sufficiently point out to us that this isolated crime was owing to the ge- 
neral aspect of affairs.” 

The despair of the Duchess de Berri was as energetic as the rest of her cha- 
| racter; the Elysée became hateful to her, and she removed tothe Tuileries, anJ 
took up her abode close to her father-in-law. However, there was a firmness and 
courage in the midst of her grief, for which no one would previously have given 
her credit; she said that her sacrifice was over, that she had promised to be 
courageous, and would keep her werd. She rarely left her apartments during her 
pregnancy, but, from motives of policy, the gardens were occasionally closed, and 
she showed herself at the terrace next to the river; it was necessary that she 
should be seen in her situation, in order that no pretext might be given to the hints 
of imposture, which were even then thrown out in the capital. We are sorry, 
though not surprised, that the populace, or perhaps a class above them, could not 








| refrain from insult on these occasions, and two attempts were made, by sudden 


explosions under her windows, so to alarm her as to destroy her hopes of an heir 
tothe throne. On the other hand, the feelings of the country-people were those 
of affection; and, during these long months of anxiety, the women of the town 
| of Bordeaux sent a deputation to the duchess, in consequence of a declaration 
| made by the king, that, if the child werea son, he should be called the Duke de 
| Bordeaux. ‘This deputation thanked the king for the honour intended to their 
| city; the lady president made a speech full of southern vivacity and energy, com- 
| plimented the duchess, and presented her with a richly decorated cradle. The 
| ladies of the Halle were admitted, and said, “‘ Here is a place for our prince to 
| sleep in; we women will wash his linen, and our men will watch over him that 
| the Jacobins may not disturb him as he sleeps.” They were anxious that the 
| prince should be borne in their city, for they were sure they should have a prince 
and not a princess, and, while they were offering their present, the song sung by 
| Jeanne d’Albret at the moment of her delivery, came from Bearne, accompanied 


by aclove of garlick derived from the same plant which had rubbed the lips of | 


| Henry iV. Nor was the bottle of Jurangon wine forgotten. These are perhaps 
trifling events, but they showed a feeling on which the duchess may be forgiven 

| for relying too much in another part of her career. 
At length the moment arrived, preceding the general expectation by a few days ; 
; and here we would fain extract largely froin our author's pages, because it has heen 
the fashion in England as well as France, to deny the validity of this child's birth, 
| but we fear the details 


given by the author, which sufficiently establish this 


point, might in this country appear, even in their native language, as somewhat in 


Ww 
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| delicate. ‘The Morning Chronicle roundly asserted that the infant bearing the 
title of Duke de Bordeaux was a substitution, and the report was attributed to the 
Duke d'Orleans. ‘The latter however defended himself with so much warmth 
when the king taxed him with it, that his majesty’s suspicions were removed. Thi 
duke had satisfied himself by questioning the Duke d’Albufera, whose veracity 
was unimpeachable, and who was the chosen witness of the event. The royal 


| family arrived, the cannons were fired, and 
rhe infant 


every soldier who wished to do 


great joy was evinced by the soldiery 
dows to the populace; orders were given for 
so, to enter the room and see the child ; and, in 


was shown at the wir 


the aiternoon, the duchess had her bed moved to the windows, where she showed 

| herself with her child in her arms to the people, who rent the au with their ac- 
mat , ] ] 

clamations Poems, d:awings, and felicitations arrived from all parts, and were 


renewed at the baptism of Henri Dieudonné, and in a few days all the communes 
of the kingdom purchased the noble castle of Chambord (a monument of the tine 
of Francis J.) and presented it to the royal infant. 
| ‘The interval which elapsed between the birth and exile of the Duke de Bor- 
| deaux was occupied on the part of the Duchess de Berri in patronizing the arts, 
Keeping up her extensive charities, superintending the education of her children, 
| or visiting Dieppe, Chambord, the southern provinces, and La Vendée; in the 
| latter she made acquaintances and imbibed notions which wholly guided her in her 
after-conduct. She gradually resumed her former habits, and became, as it were, 
the centre of gaiety and vivacity in the court. When Charles X. 
throne, and the Duchess de Berri became Madame, she mainly contributed to the 
gratification of the two great wishes of the Duke d’Orleans, viz. the title of Royal 
| Highness, and the passing of a law which gave him a legal right to his appanage 
Nor did she less actively espouse his interest in the succession to the Condé pro- 
perty, exclaiming when it was concluded, “‘ Ah tant mieux! ces d’Orleans sont 
| de si bonnes gens!’ In short she never suffered any opportunity fo pass un- 
| heeded of serving this family, or giving them pleasure; the Duke de Chartres was 
] the principal person at her féfes, and no sooner was any displeasure felt at the 
luileries when the Duke d’Orleans openly encouraged or countenanced the liberal 
party, than she instantly used every endeavour to remove it 
We consider the description of the féte given at the Palais Royal to the King 
; of Naples as another proof of the v« racity of our author, for he even mentions the 
saying of M.S , who, knowing the times most intimately 
passing round him in and out of the edifice in which he then was, observed, “* This 





‘J Ihe r , 9 
is really a Neapolitan féte, for we are dancing over a volcano 
TT! rticul , 330 ar " 1] 
he particulars of the revolution of 1830 are too recent, and too well known 
| forus to repeat them here; we will therefore content oursclves w 


th observing, 
that throughout those memorable days the Duchess de Berri evinced so much 
energy and courage, that she formeda strong contrast to her roya 


relations. It 
was she who discovered the tri-coloured flag waving over the 
who urged the employment of those measures which, if vigorously followed up, 
would have saved the crown for her son, and which were not only suggested by the 


faithful counsellors of the King, but would have been immediate y put in force by 


duke as aman; uncertainty, fear, and caution, mingled with the lamentations ; | 


ascended the | 


, and all that was | 


fuileries; it was she 


frugal, and nothing could exceed the economy and simplicity of her mode of life. 
| She had given up her luxuries that she might not give up her charities. Her 
pensioners were still paid, and the hospital at Rosny knew no deficiency. At a’! 
times her superfluity had been bestowed on indigence, and she now took ker su- 
perfluity from her necessities. 

Before we follow the duchess through her subsequent attempts, let us take a 
short review of him who had assumed the rights of her son. His early years 
saw him hurled from his inheritance by a ferocious mob, the fury of which had 
been excited and increased by his father, who with a view to his own aggrandize 
ment blindly led them on to his own destruction. His son became a starving 
exile, and was obliged to earn his subsistence by his own exertions; we then see 
him taking advantage of a favourable moment, and applying forreception to those 
| of his family who were yet mourning the consequences of his father’s errors. 
They not only generously admitted him to their court, but gave him their daugh- 
ter in marriage. This daughter has proved to be one of the best of women, and 
doubtless by her relationship and character has strengthened his interest. At the 
restoration he also was restored to his rich inheritance by the courtesy of the 
king, and, when the Neapolitan family returned to their rights, he enjoyed the 
dowry of his wife. But this was not enough; he coveted his inheritance as a 
law, and, being only serene highness as the younger branch, he longed for the 
| title of royalty. The sharp-sizghted Louis X VIII. was inflexible on these points ; 
| in vain did the duke declare at every opportunity how much he felt aggrieved, 
| and that every spark of ambition would be gratified were but these two matters 
of law and title settled to his satisfaction Louis, on one occasion, made the 
following reply to the Duke de Berri, who had formed a little conspiracy in the 
family, in order to cbtain the desired grants: ‘‘ The Duke d’Orleans is near 
enough to the throne, for the sake of my nephews I ought not to bring him stil] 
nearer.”’ It was Charles X. who unresistingly complied with all that was asked, 
and that too atthe very moment when the duke was increasing his fortune and 
influence in every way which could be least agreeable to the king. It is now 
well remembered by the unfortunate party how well the ultra-liberals were re- 
ceived at Neuilly—how close the friendship which subsisted between the duke 
and those men who afterwards aided him in the ultimate object of his life; it is 
well remembered that not long before the abdication of Charles X. his carriage 
was suffered to pass in silence, while the hedges of people on each side deafened 
the duke, and impeded his progress, by their marks of affection and approbation. 
In consequence of this popularity he was called upon to assume the office of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, and Louis Philippe was not the man to refuse to 
step over the narrow division between that and royalty This step taken, he has 
gradually shaken off those who helped him to this height, and who would have 
interfered with his projects of absolutism, in which he now out-herods Herod. 

The inconceivable rapidity of the revolution of July left an impression that the 
royal party still remained in full strength ; how was it possible to believe that a 
popular commotion, hatched by three days’ sun, was firm and lasting?! that 
a government of fifteen years had not struck sufficient root into the soil to bud 
forth again, even when cut off by the hand of faction! its indigenous rights, the 
interests it had created, the sympathies which it had excited, the devotion with 
which it had been encircled, would they not lead to a re-action, and the more 
especially when it was recollected that this government had fallen while yet in 
a condition to struggle, and had retired when full of resources? Civil war, 
therefore, appeared to be only deferred, and its head-quarters seemed to be La 
Vendée. ‘To La Vendée then did the duchess determine to go, taking with her 
the wishes and approbation of all her royal family. From the king she received 
the following letter :— 

“M , chef de lautorité civile dans la province de , se concertera 
avec les principaux chefs pour rédiger et publier une proclamation en faveur de 








du royaume pendant la minorité du roi son fils, et qu'elle en prenda le titre a sou 
entrée en France, car telle est notre volonté. Edinbourg, 27 Janvier, 1831. 
Signé Cuaruts.” 

Thus Charles, by a new act, confirmed the abdication made at Rambouillet, 
and renewed at Lulworth; and, under the title of Countess of Sagana, the 
Duchess de Berri left England on the 17th June, 1831. She crossed over to 
Holland, went up the Rhine as far as Mayence, traversed a part of Germany, tle 
Tyrol, Lombardy, aud reached Sestri, without being recognized. The French 
| consul at Genoa revealed to Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, that she was in 
his dominions, and the cabinet of the Palais Royal complaining thereof, he was 
obliged to request her to retire. ‘This was the first shock which she received, 
but she rendered full justice to the feelings of the king of Sardinia, who was 
mortified at being obliged to act sucha part, and gave her word to the royalists 
who had come to concert measures with her in Italy, that she would enter France 
at their first summons: she coasted along till she came to Massa, a small city on 
| the borders of the sea belonging tothe Duke of Modena, who, as long as she 
remained there, treated her with the utmost kindness and consideration. She 
left this abode for a short time to go to Naples, which she had quitted fifteen 
years before with the prospect of every carthly felicity. Asshe returned through 
Rome, the pope particularly recommended a converted Jew, named Deutz, to her, 
as a zealous and faithful servant. ‘This man joined the little knot of royalists at 
Massa on his way to Spain and Portugal, to which countries he had a secret 
diplomatic mission. His appearance excited a strong feeling against him, and 
our old acquaintance in Portugal, the Viscount Santarem, immediately formed a 
correct judgment of him; but the venerable priests in whose company he trave!- 
led, his great learning, and his exceeding outward piety, scarcely adinitted of 
suspicion. 
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At Massa the duchess trained herself for the enterprse, took long walks, passt I 
whole nights in writing, held councils, and entered into all the details of business 
Her letters from France at length arrived, and in April 1832 she left Massa, ap- 
pointing the royalists of the south and west to hold themselves in readiness 
She reckoned much on her reception in Marseilles, and there did she land, taking 
up her abode in a sinall house a league distant fromthe city. A wantof unity 
and organization among her partisans caused the total failure of this first trial, 





and, in the midst of her agony and suspense, the duchess received a note saying, 
The blow has been struck in vain, we must leave France.’ ‘* Leave Trance ' 

exclaimed the duchess, ‘it is only neccssary to leave this place, that our friencs 
here may not be compromised, or ourselves arrested.’ She was aware of the 
consequences of this failure, and that it involved all the southern provinces ; but, 
declaring that war, not flight, was her object. she gave orders for departure No 
carriage, no horse, was to be had, and the princess started on foot, with her little 
suite anda guide. The guide lost his way, led them through the most rugg€ d 
paths, till at last the princess, overcome with fatigue, wrapped herself up in 4 
mautle, threw herself on the ground, and slept soundly. When she awoke, she 
was benumbed with cold, and so ill that her companions became alarmed ; they 
however discovered a hut, where they contrived to light a fire, and the princess 
| again lay down till further help could be sought, and some conveyance obtained. 
} This was the first night of the duchess’s campaign, and to those who recoll 
| 


lect the 
extreme delicacy of herform it will be another proof of that power of mind 
| which enabled her to survive this and many other worse nights. During the 
whole of her unfortunate expedition, her presence of mind never forsook her 
| when her companions were bewildered or alarmed, it was she who contrived the 
disguise or escape, and she played her part to perfection ; sometimes in the habit 
of a peasant boy, when she was called Petit Pierre, sometimes carried in the arms 
| of the guides, either to avoid slipping mto the bogs or rivers, or being recognized 
| by the remarkable smallness of her feet; sometimes in the clothes of a market 
girl, when she rubbed her legs with mud, to hide their delicate fairness; somc- 
times playing the part of arelative in a family to which she was personally a 
| stranger—she was excellent in all and appeared to be as much at home as In t! 
midst of the royal court 
La Vendée had beheld the revolution of 1830 astonishment, and i 
greater number of its inhabitants were hostile to it; the western provinces bat 
kept up a standing army ever since 1793, and La Vendee, so long the field of 
battle, was always acamp. At the moment when the monarchy fell, the Ven 
déans expected the exiles to take refuge with them, and were ready to offer the m 
an asylum. Marie Careline knew that she should have the towns against 1 
but reckoned on the the country. Her designs were, to orde 
general assumption of arms in that part of France; to make all the 
tachments, dispersed in various directions, rise in one day; then to present 5 
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good-will of 
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self with an armed force before the government troops, which she hoped wo 
promptly declare in her favour; afterwards to march suddenly to the capita’, 
‘ her, £0 


| flattering herself that the regiments sent out against her would side with 


Henri V. dans laquelle on annoncera que Madame, Duchesse de Berri, sera regente : 
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of the Quotidienne newspapers, and burned them to renew the fire; this caused 


severely in extinguishing the flames, and death seemed to be the certain conse- 
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confidently did she reckon on the affection of the soldiery. She was convinced 
shat all this would be possible, if she acted skilfully and quickly ; she calculated 
per a thousand unforseen circumstances which would attend a first success, and, 
+ once fortune seemed to lean towards her in the slightest degree, she felt sure 
vnat help would come from all quarters. With 1000 men she should have a regi- 
nenty—with a regiment, an army,—with an army, France. In the beginni: g, she 
had but one province, but that province was firm and decided, energetic and devoted, 
while, in her adversaries’ camp, political indifference had loosened all adherence. 
Doubtless, in all this, she took the journey of Napoleon from Elba to the Tuileries 
asa precedent; but she was not aware of the feeling in the army which he alone 
could excite, and which to this day holds the image of the emperor sacred in its 
recollection. Unfortunately for the princess, the military chief on whom she 
;nost relied had not yet arrived, and no one could tell where he was; but she 
sersevered, for she knew that he would come when he heard of her arrival; and 
*, wag the nature of her sanguine temper, as soon as she had met with an obsta 
cle, immediately to set to work to find a new route to her purpose. 

The 24th of May was fixed upon for the commencement of operations, anda 
proclamation to that effect was issued in hername. Great were her sufferings ; 
and her march, in order to assemble her troops, was more like that of a fugitive 
-jan of a princess, in a country which she expected would rally round her and 
jead her son to a throne. She was received with enthusiasm, and the most 
heroic acts of devotion were performed ; but they were the enthusiasm and acts 
of individuals and peasantry, and there does not seem to have been one prepond- 
erating circumstance in her favour. M. Berryer, a well-known royalist, one of 
che acknowledged chiefs of her party, was then in La Vendée, about to plead a 
cause at the assizes held at Vannes ; he profitted by this in order to see the 
duchess, and to persuade her, from the conviction of himself and several of the 
most distinguished of her party in the capital, and elsewhere, to quit France. 
He was secretly led in the night to the farm house where she was concealed, and 
‘uere exerted all the eloquence for which he is so pre-eminent ; but it was of 
,o avail, her reply was, “I am come here because I wish my son to owe every 
‘ung to his own country, and nothing to foreign interference. Look, M. Berryer, 
if he must purchase the throne of France by the cession of a province, a town, 
a fortress, a house, or a cottage, like that in which I am, I give you my word, as 
a regent and a mother, that he never shall be a king.” From this we may easily 
sather the nature of M. Berryer’s expostulations, but he was obliged to leave her 
without having made the slightest impression; she however promised to reflect 
ill the next day, when she wrote to him that her cause was not without resource, 
that retreat would be disgraceful, and that she would run the risk of taking up 
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positively be in 


troops,’ St. Petersburgh by the Ist of November. 


pursued he, and his countenar 
receive reinforcements from France. 
months. ‘This is a formidable line. 
“I was far from sharing the Empe 
multiplying around us. A vo 


I will echelone my 
nce brightened up ashe spoke. ‘I shall 
My garrisons are provisioned for six 
But | will subdve it, with God's help. 
. ror’s poe ates circumstances were 
s. xcano seemed ready to burst beneath our feet ; and, 
pen de \ rg in a tone of deep dejection, even then I saw no pro- 
aie tan ros ure. :, he Emperor might possibly be under the influence of illu- 
by Enshad a was not. The plots, which had long been secretly hatched 
~ fie 0 “s re — ripe for full and complete execution. Russia, by letting 
te - er barbarous hordes, was employing dangerous resources. She 
as playing a desperate game. At that time General Kutusoff, who was the tool 
of the English Cabinet, possessed such unbounded power, that he was more like 
the Sovereign of all the Russias than Alexander. 
_ “Tt was incumbent, on Alexander to vanquish Napoleon, under pain of forfeit- 
ing his crown and his life. His long refusal to break with France had excited 
distrust in all classes of his subjects, and rendered him unpopular. In the heart 
of his dominions there existed a redoubtable party, which was only watching for 
a favourable opportunity to hurl from the throne the liberal Czar, who had dared 
to conceive the generous idea of emancipating the serfs. ‘To Alexander's predi- 
lection for Napoleon were attributed the injuries inflicted upon commerce by the 
continental system : that system, it was affirmed, had proved ruinous to Russia, 
and favourable only to France, to whom breach of faith was said to be mere mat- 
ter of sport. These alleged grievances, forcibly represented by a popular mili- 
tary commander, made a ready impression on the multitude. The upper classes 
too joined in the outcry against France, but their complaints were grounded in 
mere pretext. 

* During the few last months of my sojourn in St. Petersburgh, how frequent- 
ly did Alexander make me the confidant of his anxious feelings! England, the 
implacable enemy of France, maintained secret agents at the Court of Russia, 
for the purpose of stirring up disaffection and discontent around the throne. The 
English Cabinet was well aware that a propoganda war was impossible as long as 
Russia should continue allied to France. On this point all the powers agreed ; 
and the consequence was that all the sovereigns were perjured, one only ex- 
cepted ; he was to be seduced from his allegiance, or doomed to destruction. 

* Alexander, at the period to which I am uow referring, was no longer a gay, 
thoughtless young man; the circumstances by which he found himself surround- 
ed had-forced a train of serious reflection on his mind, and he seemed perfectly to 
understand the peculiarity of his personal position. In his private conversations 





arms. But the time lost in effecting this interview produced incalculable mischief. 
Supposing that M. Berryer might prevail, a counter-order was given to her parti- 
sans, and the moment of action postponed. It had the usual effect, it diminished 
the ardour of those who were ready, prevented others from completing their 
preparations, and gave time to the opposite party to become the offensive, instead 
of the defensive. All attempts were henceforth abortive, and the arrest of the 
Duke de Fitz-James, the Viscount de Chateaubriand, and Count Hyde de Neu- 
ville, convinced the princess that nothing was to be done at that time in La Ven- 
dee, and she fled for refuge to the house of the ladies Duguigny at Nantes. 
Concealed in this asylum, and lodged in a room which communicated with a 
secret closet, she kept up acorrespondence with all the royalists in and out of 
the kingdom, for she wrote in cypher with remarkable facility. Her health suf- 
fered much in consequence of this life of seclusion and disappointment, but she 
was supported by the idea that she had at least published to the world that her 
son had not given up his claims to the throne 
The ministry of which M. Thiers formed a part at length determined on arrest- 
zthe princess, and entered into correspondence with the villain Deutz, who 
promised to betray her, in consideration of a sum of money. Warned against 
im, she long hesitated to receive him, but at last she consented to an interview, 
which was so well managed, that he could not be certain that she lived in the 
suse where he met her: being a little off her guard, she saw him a second time, 
when, the dining-room door being left open, he counted the number of covers 
prepared for dinner. This convinced him that the princess was an inmate of the 
tiouse, and in the evening the government troops assembled round it. M. Guibourg 
had just time to say to the duchess, ‘‘ Save yourself!” when she rushed up stairs, 
followed by him, M. Mesnard, and Mademoiselle Stylite de Kersabiec ; they hid 
iemselves in the secret closet, and the house was searched, the owners of it be- 
having with the utmost composure. The masons sounded the walls and floors, 
and occasionally with such force, that the prisoners expected to be killed by the 
falling plaster. The great part of the night was passed in fruitless searches, and 
the prefect of Nantes gave the signal for retreat, leaving however, a sufficient 
imber of men to occupy all the apartments. The Ifiding-place was only three 
feet anda half long, and eighteen inches wide at one end, and from eight to ten 
at the other ; the inen with difficulty stood upright in it, and the cold and damp 
penetrated through the slates. The guards, in order to warm themselves, lighted 
4 fire in the adjoining chimney, close to where the duchess stood, which at first 
appeared to be a comfort, but the heat soon became intolerable, and, as the works4 
men again began their search, they seemed to be threatened with destruction : no- 
thing however disturbed the cheerfulness of the duchess, who could not help 
laughing at the conversation of the gendarmes. Once the fire was nearly out, 
and the closet became cooler; M. Mesnard too had pushed some of the slates off 
the roof, and the air, and the absence of the masons from that part of the house, 
gave them fresh courage. At length one of the gendarmes found some numbers 


so strong a heat, that the closet became insupportable, and the tile near where the 
luchess stood, so hot, that her clothes caught fire twice, and she burned herself 


quence of longer concealment. The movements of the prisoners attracted the 
attention of the gendarme who was awake, but fora few moments he thought 
they were occasioned by rats, and he disturbed his comrade in order to hunt them 
with sabres. At last he asked who was there; on which Mlle. Kersabiec said, 
“ We surrender, we are going to open the closet—put out the fire.” In an in- 
stant the fire was scattered and trampled under foot, and the captives walked out. 
For sixteen hours these four persons had been thus shut up, without food, with- 
out sufficient air to breathe in, and either benumbed with cold or half-roasted alive. 
The duchess asked for the commandant of the troops, General Dermoncourt 
He came, and to him she gave herself up, requesting him not to leave her, for she 
justly feared insult from the civil authorities. She was taken to the Castle, and as 
sie passed by the opening into the closet, she said, ‘‘ Ah, General, if you had not 
made war upon me inthe fashion of St. Lawrence, which, by the way, is un 
worthy of military generosity, you would not now have me under your arm.” 
The first phase of the revolution was finished. ‘ Madame la Duchesse de 
Berri avait été arrétée, la citadelle d’Anvers fut prise. L’Europe s’étant retirée 
ju champ de bataille, la campagne de Belgique ne fut point la guerre pour l'Europe, 
mais ce fut quelque chose de pis encore Le roi de Hollande recut la moins 
jangereuse blessure : il fut frappé du tranchant, les autres couronnes, du plat de 
i epee. 

Marie Caroline was led a prisoner to the Chateau de Blaye, and the history be- 
lore us comes to a conclusion. We cannot do better than follow the example, 
‘rom Our hearts pitying the unfortunate princess, whose career we have follow- 
¢! up to this moment, and respecting the high and courageous qualities with which 
sie was endowed : to express mere than this would lead to a declaration of politi- 
cal opinions, which we are not called upon to set forth. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

“After his interview with the Russian assassin,” said the Duke de Vicenza, 
“Napoleon was thoughtful and downcast. His eyes, usually so bright and ani- 

ated, appeared dim and languid, and an indescribable expression of uneasiness 
as depicted in his countenance. I endeavoured to rouse him from this state of 
ervous depression, which I knew was the result of the restraint he had imposed | 
"himself for the preceding eight-and-forty hours. But unfortunately, I was 
yself at that moment ander the influence of the most gloomy presentiments. 

‘The Emperor rose and walked several times up and down the room with his 
ts crossed on his bosom, and his head hanging down, then stopping short, he 
exclaimed :—* And Murat !—Murat, without awaiting my orders, without seek- 
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with me he often said many things which he would not have said to his own bro- 
thers, and which possibly he could not have said with safety to his ministers. 
Beneath an exterior air of confidence he concealed the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. In short, matters had reached that point when it would have been very 
impoliti¢e in the Emperor to have renewed those evening visits, in which he was 
wont to impart to me his love-secrets, and to relate the jealous torments inflict- 
ed on him by the coquettish Madame N ‘ 

_ “In the irritated state of feeling which then pervaded the public mind in Rus- 
sia, Alexander's intimacy with the French Ambassador was severely reprehended, 
and he knew it. We sometimes enjoyed a hearty laugh at finding ourselves com- 
pelled to make assignations with as much secresy as two young lovers. ‘My 
dear Caulincourt,’ said Alexander to me one evening, when we were conversing 
on the balcony of the Empress’s apartments,—‘ My dear Caulincourt, in all my 
vast dominions I have not a single friend to whom I can lay open my heart. 1 
cannot impart my secret iuquietudes to the French Ambassador ; but let me con- 
fide them to your honour. Napoleon ought to be made acquainted with the plots 
that are hatching here against him. I have concealed nothing from you, my dear 
Duke. In my confidence, I have perhaps overstepped the limits of strict pro- 
priety. ‘Tell your Emperor all that I have revealed to you ; tell him all that you 
have seen and read ; tell him that here the earth trembles beneath my feet ; that 
here, in my own empire, he has rendered my position intolerable by his violation 
of treaties. ‘Transmit to him, from me, this candid and final declaration. If 
once the war be fairly entered upon, either he, Napoleon, or I, Alexander, must 
lose our crown.’ 

‘T fulfilled the mission entrusted to me; I braved anger and reproaches; I 
combated, at the risk of my own ruin, all the reasons urged as a pretext for the 
war of 1812. In a warm discussion with Napoleon, in which I had vainly ex- 
hausted all my best arguments, being pushed to the extremity by some expres- 
sions which fell from him, I replied :—* Sire, my life is at your service Dispose 
of iton the field of battle, for the sacred cause of France. But here my con- 
viction is at variance with yours. My conscience and my honour belong only to 
myself! and I should consider myself dishonoured if, for the sake of pleasing 
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sentences he was in a violent state of excitement, a gloomy lustre kindled in his 
eyes. ‘These Russians,’ continved he, ‘must be inspired by Satan. What a 
ferocious crime is here committed.’ 

** At that hour, I am convinced Napoleon's death-blow was struck! His moral 
energy was utsubdued, but his physical energies gradually gave way. ‘The first 
thread of his existence was snapped at the Kremlin; his death-knell was tolled 
at St. Helena! Such emotions are deadly in their consequences. I know it by 
fatal experience ! 

* Next day,” continued the Duke, “ the Emperor, as usual, inspected his guards 
in the Kremlin, and no one could read in his placid countenance any trace of the 
anxious perturbation he had suffered on the preceding night. The fact is, that 
Napoleon was eminently endowed with that quality so indispensable to a sove- 
reign, dissimulation. A monarch must smile even when his crown of thorns 
causes the blood to trickle down the forehead that bears it. He must smile when 
every golden dream has vanished and every bright illusion is dispelled. He must 
smile, because, in the moral confidence of each of his subjects, depends the wel- 
fare of all. Alas! that smile is one of the hardest conditions attached to the 
miseries of a throne! 

‘** Attempts have been made to censure or ridicule the reviews which took place 
amidst the smoking ashes of Moscow, the decrees issued from the Kremlin, &c. 
This is the very height of absurdity. At the distance of 800 leagues from the 
capital, it was necessary to prove that the power of the Emperor was still pre- 
dominant. It was necessary to convince the army, that whether near or afar off, 
he was watching over all, and for all,—that in Moscow our troops were merely 
in a conquered province, and holding free communication with their homes and 
their families. This faith helped our brave troops to endure the pangs of hunger, 
and the mortification of reverses, so bitterly felt by men hitherto acquainted only 
with victory. The hope of a triumphant return was indispensable to counteract 
that depression of spirit, which, like a hideous leprosy, spares neither the strong 
nor the brave. 

‘** When in the streets of Moscow, I have seen Napoleon passing between lines 
of flame, and aniidst showers of fire, calmly brave the most imminent danger for 
the sake of assisting, by his personal efforts, in saving @ corn-magazine or an 
hospital, I viewed his intrepidity as an act of high policy. When he thus braved 
danger and death in the burning streets of Moscow, I have heard the soldiers who 
accompanied him express their confidence, even in the most perilous situations, 
that no harm could befall them whilst the Emperor was there to extricate them. 
The truts is, that Napoleon was greater and more magnificent in his reverses, than 
when he astonished the world by his brilliant triumphs 

‘‘During fourteen days and nights which followed the disasters of Moscow, I 
am enabled to affirm that never, under any circumstances, did I see him manifest 
such heroic magnanimity. Seated by my side, in a narrow sledge, exposed to 
every kind of danger, suffering severely fiom cold, and often from hunger, for we 
could not stop anywhere, leaving behind him the scattered wreck of his army, 
Napoleon's courage never forsook him! Yet his spirit was not buoyed up by any 
illusory hope. He had sounded the depth of the abyss. His eagle eye had 
scanned the prospect before him. ‘Caulincourt,’ said he, *‘ this is a serious state 
of things; but rest assured my courage will not flinch. My star is overclouded, 
but all is not lost. The French are essentially a noble and brave people. I will 
raise National Guards. That institution of the National Guard is one of the 
greatest achievements of the Revolution. It is a resource of which I shall suc- 
cessfully avail myself. In three months I shall have on foot a million of armed 
citizens, three hundred thousand fine troops of the line.’ 

“* True, Sire,’ said I, ‘ you may rely on France.’ 

‘« « My allies,’ interrupted he earnestly, ‘ appear in cyphers on my plans but that 
is all. For the last six months, Caulincourt, they have been nothing but an em- 
barrassment tome. ‘Their co-operation is a mere mockery !’ 

« «But,” he resumed, after afew moments pause, ‘France is still invincible! 
France presents great resources. The French are the most intellectual people in 
the world My twenty-ninth bulletin is not a ball fired at random—it is an act of 
well concerted policy. Insome circumstances truth and candour are the best 
finesse. French intelligence will comprehend the position of the nation, and the 
various sacrifices which that position demands. I, the Emperor, am only a man ; 
but all Frenchmen know that on that man depend the destinies of their country, 
the destinies of their families, and the safety of their homes. Fools have at- 
tempted to give a ridiculous interpretation to a remark of Louis XIV., who said, 
Etat c'est moi. Those words convey an undeniable truth; they imply power 
of will, without which, a hing is but a gilded mannikin. The state is an assem- 
blage of undisciplined men, who soon become undisciplinable if they be not re- 

strained by a hand of iron. Monsicur le Russe,’ added he, good-humouredly, 
‘are you not of my opinion.’ 





your Majesty, I were to desert the cause of my country.’ 

*** What have you to say, sir?’ said he, advancing eagerly to me. 

‘**T repeat t6 your Majesty, whilst there is yet time, that this war must inevi- 
tably be attended by results fatal to France ; that all the Powers of Europe have 
risen in a mass against one. If you pursue this course, Sire, you are lost, and 
on you depends the fate of France.’ 

‘‘Six months after this scene I again found myself closeted with the Emperor, 
notin the Palace of the Tuileries, but in the ancient Palace of the Czars, the 
Kremlin at Moscow! It was miraculous! Inexplicable Fate had impressed a 
terrible seal on my despised warnings! Whether the Emperor then remembered 
our discussions, and my obstinate resistance to his arguments, I cannot pretend 
to say, but he knew that he could never lose my attachment—my absolute devo- 
tedness, and inthe day of misfortune he confidently relied on them. I endea- 
voured to mitigate the anxiety which preyed upon his mind. I kept up the train 
of conversation, for I knew Napoleon well: the outpouring of his feelings, when 
it could be brought about, never failed to produce a soothing effect on his mind. 
But his meditative organization inclined him to suppress his sensations, and he 
was often reserved on subjects in which his thoughts and feelings were deeply 
engaged. The student of Brienne and the sub-lieutenant of Artillery had ac- 
quaintances, but no friends. Napoleon had never shared any of those intimacies 
which are almost inseparable from boyhood and youth. His elevated fortune 
wrought no change in his vigorous and untbending mind, which always retained 
its character of self-concentration. He was attached to Berthier and Duroc ; 
they were almost the only twe men with whom he was familiar; but even with 
them he was not communicative and intimate, With me, on the contrary, he 
was not familiar, and yet when we were together, his conversation was so unre- 
served that he might be said to think aloud, though I not unfrequently ventured to 
contradict him. When Napoleon could be himself he was invariably sincere and 
amiable. 

®T sought to impress upon the Emperor that our late victories afforded us the 
chance of receiving overtures of peace from Russia. I confess that J had not 
myself any faith in the probability of such an occurrence ; but my object was to 
restore Napoleon to that tranquillity of mind which was so necessary in our fearful 
position. ‘No, Caulincourt,’ replied he, ‘neither you nor I can be blind to the 
fatal consequences of this fanatical and desperate war. The resources which 
our enemies employ annihilate my conquests with more certainty than fire and 
sword.’ 

“Night was drawing in. The Emperor, who continued in a very disturbed 
state of mind, restlessly paced up and down the room, and now and then threw 
himself fora few moments into a chair. 

‘“**Go to bed, Caulincourt,’ said he, in a tone of mingled grief and kindness 

“No, Sire,’ said I,‘{f cannot. Permit me to remain with your Majesty.’ 

“He stretched out his hand to me. 

“*« Be it so, then, my dear Caulincourt. But let us do something to amuse 
ourselves. (He spread out the plan of his movements.) Look here,’ said he, 
‘in three days I shall have two hundred and fifty thousand men assembled here. 
They must find quarters. We must look after provisions. But desolation and 
farnine everywhere stare us in the face!’ ; 

“ At that. moment a vivid light flashed across the windows. We rose, and on 
looking out, observed a red flaming light on the horizon. There was a suffo- 
cating heat in the atmosphere. Cries of fire! fire! were raised in the courts of 
the Kremlin in which our guards were bivouacked ; and with these cries were 
mingled shouts of Vive l’Empereur! The brave fellows were anxious to prove 
that they were at their posts and watching over the safety of their Emperor. On 








ig any council save that of his own wild brain, has thought fit to take the route 
to Viadinir. Murat is ardent, brilliant in the field of battle ; he possesses daunt- | 
ss courage ; but he is totally devoid of judgment. To know when to stop Is 
sometimes the best proof of understanding. Murat has not common sense. This | 
janfaronade has thrown me into a most embarrassing dilemma. I cannot call | 
‘um back without proclaiming our weakness, and to send him reinforcements 
would be to reeommence the war. I am always ill understood and ill seconded by 
ie members of my own family.’ These last words were uttered in a very dis- 


Satisfied manner, and he began again to pace up and down the room. 


the preceding night there had been so‘ne partial fires, which Marshal Mortier, then 
Governor of Moscow, had attributed to the disorder inseparable from the instal- 
lation of the troops. 

“A staff officer entered end informed us that fires had simultaneously broken 
out in different quarters of the city, and likewise in several unoccupied buildings 
within the enclosure of the palace. Several generals successively brought in 
reports, all coinciding one with another. The truth was no longer doubtful. 
The destruction of Moscow had been regularly planned and ordered 

‘“‘ The Emperor in a moment summoned up all his presence of mind and digni- 


ms ( . : 7 c ; a fi cided to ave orders for rendering assistance on those 
: I made some remarks ou the ardent courage and impetuosity of the King of | ty. In ° firm and decided tone he g gear iy cy cami y “ese we 
‘aples, and endeavoured to excuse his inconsiderate movement, which at the | points which were threatened, but not yet reached by ames. 


'¢ threatened the most unfortunate consequences. 
ae No, no, Caulincourt.’ resumed the Emperor, ‘ his imprudence is unpardona- 
The fact is, that he, and some others of my family, know not how to 
“Upport their high fortune. —Their heads are turned—I have done too much for 
¢m.—But no more of this.’ r 
“He stepped up to a table and spread out upon it a map of Polend. ‘You 
*e, Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘I could not have remained in Poland. I should 
hag ly have been surrounded on all sides, supposing some defections among my 
°s. That plan might have been attended with danger—and yet——No, it 
Nis best to advance—to astonish by the rapidity of my marches and my victories 
‘ow the die is cast. Before six months have elapsed I must be in St. Peters- 
‘tgh—I must! J will establish my winter quarters there. I thought to have 
“opped here —but I shall merely halt long enough to let the army rest—I must 


different fires from communicating,’ said he, ‘and save everything that can be 
rescued. Be gone, gentlemen, I make each commander of a corps responsible 
for the execution of my orders. Every one must do his duty. let my horse 
be got ready, and acquaint my troops that I shall be amongst them instantly.’ He 
| sent for the Prince de Neufchitel— Berthier,’ said he,‘ where are the corn 
magazines situated! Dispatch an intelligent officer, and direct him to report to 
me whether the corn magazines are in danger. Let the young guard be sent on 
| this duty Quick, Berthier! Let no time be lost.’ ‘y 
«“ When we were again alone, he said to me— Truly, Caulincourt, this ex- 
ceeds all belief. They are waging a war of extermination These atrocious mea 
sures have no precedent of the annals of c:vilization The execration of generations 
| to come will light on the perpetrators of this vandalism To burn their own 
cities! Good Heaven!’ Whilst the Emperor uttered these hasty and broken 








“© Your Majesty,’ replied I, ‘knows how much I am mortified by being address- 
ed by that title.’ 

“* Ah, baste!” said he, and changed the subject of conversation. 

‘« Napoleon,’ continued the Duke, ‘ persisted in regarding the constant efforts 
I had made since 1810 to prevent him from coming to a rupture with Alexander, 
his most devoted and faithful ally, merely as prompted by.a iction on my 
part in favour of the Emperor of Russia. In my corre ence, and subse- 
quently in conversation, I explained to him the political circumstances which ren- 
dered the Russian alliance the strongest support of France. I owed to the 
generous confidence of Alexander communications of a nature which plainly in- 
dicated the storm that was gathering round us. I had read with my own eyes, 
during my mission in Russia, propositions which Alexander daily received from 
the other powers, even from the Austrian Cabinet, to rise en masse against the 
domination of the Corsican. I told the Emperor all this. I offered him proofs 
of its truth; but he would not listen to me, and he always cut the matter short by 
saying, ‘ Monsieur le Russe, Alexander is an enchanter, who has cast a spell upon 
ou.” 
. “By throwing himself into Russia with an army of five hundred thousand 
men, he hoped to take the other powers by surprise. But they had been con- 
spiring for four years previously, and for the space of a year all their measures had 
been completed. My warnings were vain! In 1811, when I demanded my re- 
call, it was in the hope of being able to avert the storm which then seemed ready 
to burst over us. In one of my last interviews with the Emperor of Russia, he 
said to me, ‘Tell the Emperor Napoleon that I will not separate from him unless 
he force me to do so. My friendship for him is so sincere that I cannot withdraw 
it.” This was absolutely true—Alexander cherished for Napoleon a passionate 
friendship—an enthusiastic admiration. ‘ 

‘Napoleon was under the influence of a fixed idea, and he would not deviate 
from the plan he had laid down. He did not place faith in the sincerity of the 
communication made to me for the purpose of being conveyed to him. Could he 
not understand the generosity of Alexander? I know not; but his doubts, whe- 
ther real or dissembled, produced fatal results.”’ 


— 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR W. SCOTT. 
VOLUME IV. 
BLACKWOOD AND SCOTT. 

I know not how much of the tale of the Black Dwarf had been seen by 
Blackwood, in St. John-street, before he concluded his bargain for himself and 
his friend Murray; but when the closing sheets of that novel reached him, he 
considered them as by no means sustaining the delightful promise of the open- 
ing ones. He was a man of strong talents, and, though without anything that 
could be called learning, of very respectable information, greatly superior, to 
what has, in this age, been common in his profession; acute, eminently zealous 
in whatever he put his hand to; upright, honest, sincere, and courageous. But 
as Constable owed his first introduction to the upper world of literature and of 
society in general to his Edinburgh Review, so did Blackwood his to his Maga- 
zine, which has now made his name familiar to the world—and at the period of 
which I write that miscellany was unborn ; he was known only as a diligent an- 
tiquarian bookseller of the old town of Edinburgh, and the Scotch agent of the 
great London publisher, Murray. The abilities, in short, which he lived to de- 
velope, were as yet unsuspected—unless, perbaps, among a small circle ; and the 
knowledge of the world, which so few men gather from any thing but painful 
collision with various conflicting orders of their fellow-men, was not his. He 
was to the last plain and blunt; at this time I can easily believe him to have 
been so, toa degree which Scott might look upon as “‘ ungracious "—I take the 
epithet from one of his letters to James Ballantyne. Mr. Blackwood, therefore, 
upon reading what seemed to him the lame and impotent conclusion of a well- 
begun story, did not search about for any glossy periphrase, but at once wrote to 
beg that James Ballantyne would inform the unknown author, that such was his 
opinion. This might possibly have been endured ; but Blackwood feeling, I have 
no doubt, a genuine enthusiasm for the author's fame, as well as a just tradesman’s 
anxiety as to his own adventure, proceeded to suggest the outline of what would, 
in his judgment, be a better upwinding of the plot of the Black Dwarf, and con- 
cluded his epistle, which he desired to be forwarded to the nameless novelist, with 
ansouncing his willingness, in case the proposed alteration were agreed to, that 
the whole expense of cancelling and reprinting a certain number of sheets should 
be charged to his own personal account with “ James Ballantyne and Co. His 
letter appears to have further indicated, that he had taken counsel with some 
literary person, on whose taste he placed great reliance, and who, if he had not 
originated, at least approved of the proposed process of recasting. Had Scott 
never possessed any such system of inter-agency as the Ballastynes supplied, he 
would, among other, and, perhaps, greater inconveniences, have escaped that of 
the want of personal familiarity with several persons, with whose confidence— 
| and why should I not add? with the innocent gratification of whose little vani- 
| ties—his own pecuniary interests were often deeply connected. A very little 

personal contact would have introduced such a character as Blackwood’s to ~ 
respect, nay to the affectionate respect, of Scott, who above all others, was ready 
to sympathise cordially with honest and able men, in whatever condition of life 
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he discovered them. He did not know and appreciate Blackwood better in after ly 


times; but in 1816 when this plain spoken communication reached him, the 
name was little more than a name, and his answer to the most solemn of go-be- 
tweens was in these terms, which I sincerely wish I could tell how Signior Aldi- 
borontiphoscophornio translated into any dialect submissible to Blackwood’s ap- 
prehension. ; 
‘Dear James,—I have received Blackwoou’s impudent letter. G— d— his 
soul! Tell him and his coadjutor, that I belong to the Black Hussars of Litera- 
ture, who neither give nor receive criticism. 1’ll be curst but this is the most 
impudent proposal that ever was made. W.S. 


SCOTT’S CONTEMPT OF THE CRITICS. 
As for the consequences to the author, they can only affect his fortune or his 

temper—the former, such as it is, hes been long fixed beyond shot of these sort of 
fowlers ; and for my temper, I consider always that, by subjecting myself to the 
irritability which much greater authors have felt on occasions of literary dispute 
I should be laying in a plentiful stock of unhappiness for the rest of my life. I, 
therefore, make it a rule never to read the attacks made upon me. I remember 
being capable of something like this sort of self-denial at a very early period of 
life, for I could not be six years old. I had been put into my bed in the nursery ; 
and two servant girls sat down by the embers of the fire, to have their own quiet 
chat, and the one began to tell a most dismal ghost story, of which I remember 
the commencement distinctly at this moment; but perceiving which way the tale 
was tending, and though necessarily curious, being at the same time conscious 
that, if I listened on, 1 should be frightened out of my wits for the rest of the 
night, I had the force to cover up my head in the bed-clothes, so that | could not 
hear another word that was said. The only inconvenience attending a similar 
prudential line of conduct in the present case is, that it may seem like a deficiency 
of spirit; but I am not much afraid of that being laid to my charge—my fault 
in early life (I hope long since corrected) having lain rather the other way. And 
£0 I say, with mine honest prior— 

“‘ Sleep, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable shelf, 

Nor take it amiss that so little I heed thee ; 

I’ve no malice at thee, and some love for myself— 

Then why should I answer, since first I must read thee ’” 


GOETHE, BURNS, BYRON, AND HOMER. 

When the ladies retired from the dinner-table I happened to sit next him; and 
he, having heard that I had lately retuned from a tour in Germany, made that 
country and its recent literature the subject of some conversation. In the course 
of it, I told him, that when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I asked the waiter, 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man stared at me as if he had never 
heard the name before ; and that on my repeating the question, adding, Goethe der 
grosse dichter (the great poet,) he shook his head doubtfully as before—until the 
landlady solved our difficulties, by suggesting, that perhaps the traveller might 
mean “the Herr Gehermer-Rath (Privy Counsellor) Von Goethe.” Scott seemed 
amused at this, and said, ‘‘I hope you will come one of these days and see me at 
Abbotsford; and when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask even the 
Jandlady for nobody but the Sheriff.” He appeared particularly interested when 
I described Goethe as I first saw him, alighting from a carriage, crammed with 
wild plants and herbs which he had picked up in the course of his morning's 
botanizing among the hills above Jena. ‘I am glad,” said he, ‘that my old 
master has pursuits somewhat akin to my own. I am no botanist, properly speak- 
ing, and though a dweller on the banks of the Tweed, shall never be knowing 
about Flora’s beauties; but how I should like to have a talk with nim about 
trees!” I mentioned how much any one must be struck with the majestic beauty 
of Goethe’s countenance—the noblest certainly by far, that I have ever yet seen— 
* Well,” said he, ‘‘ the grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of 
Musselburgh, commonly called Juptter Carlyle, for having sat more than once 
for the king of gods and men, to Gavin Hamilton—and a shrewd, clever old carle 
was he, no doubt, but ne more a poet than his precentor. As for poets, I have 
seen, I believe, all the best of our own time and country, and, though Burns had 
the most glorious eyes imaginable, I never saw any of them that would come up 
to an artist’s notion of the character, except Byron.” A reverend gentleman 
present (I think, Principal Nicoll of St. Andrews) expressed his regret, that he 
had never seen Lord Byron. ‘“ And the prints,’ resumed Scott, “give one no 
impression of him—the lustre is there, Doctor, but it is not lighted up. Byron's 
countenance is a thing todream of. A certain fair lady, whose name has been 
too often mentioned in connexiou with his, told a friend of mine, that when she 
first saw Byron it was in a crowded room. and she did not know who it was, but 
her eyes were instantly nailed, and she said to herself, that pale face is my fate. 
And, poor soul, if a godlike face and godlike powers could have made any ex- 
cuse for devilry, to be sure she had one.’’ In the course of this talk, an old 
friend and schoolfellow of Scott's asked him across the table, if he had any faith 
in the antique busts of Homer. ‘No, truly,”’ he answered, smiling, “for if there 
had been either limners or stuccoyers worth their salt in those days, the owner 
of such a headpiece would never have had to trail the poke. They would have 
alimented the honest man decently among them for a lay figure.” 

SCOTT'S DEN. 

He at this time occupied as his dena square small room, behind the dining 
parlor in Castle-street. It had but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch 
of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of the place was on the whole 
sombrous. The walls were entirely clothed with books; most of them folios 
and quartos, and allin that complete state of repair which, at a glance, reveals a 
tinge of bibliomania. A dozen volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of 
reference, were placed close by him on a small moveable frame, something like a 
dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper niches, and whenever a volume 


had been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same size, having | 


acard with the name of the borrower and date of the loan tacked on its front. 
The old bindings had been retouched and regilt inthe most approved manuer ; 
the new when the books were of any mark, were rich but never guady—a large 
proportion of blue morocco—all stamped with his device ef the portcullis, and 
its motto clausus tutus ero—being an anagram of hisname in Latin. Every case 
and shelf was accurately lettered, and the works arranged systematically ; history 
and biography on one side, poetry, and the drama on another, law books and 
dictionaries behind his ownchair. The only table was a massive piece of furniture 
which he had constructed on the model of one at Rokeby : witha desk and all 
its appurtenances on either side, that an amanuensis might work opposite to 
him when he chose ; and with small tiersof drawers reaching all round to the 
floor. The topdisplayed a goodly array of session papers, and on the desk below 
were, besides the MS. at which he was working, sundry parcels of letters, proof- 
sheets, and so forth, all neatly done up with red tape. His own writing apparatus 
was a very handsome old box richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and contain- 


ing ink-bottle, taper-stand, &c. in silver—the whole in such order, that it might | 


have come from the silversmith’s window half an hour before. Besides his own 
huge elbow chair, there were but two others in the room, and one of these seemed 
from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the amanuensis. I observed. during 
the first evening I spent with him in this sanctum that while he talked, his hands 
were hardly ever idle. Sometimes he folded letter-covers, sometimes he twisted 
paper into matches, performing both tasks with great mechanical expertness and 
nicety ; and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his 
fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth-rug. 
and laid his head upon his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled — 
The room had no space for pictures except one, an original portrait of Claver- 
house, which hung over the chimneypiece, with a Highland target on either side, 
and broadswords and dirks (each hav ing its Own story) disposed star-fashion round 
them. A few green tin boxes, such as solicitors keep title deeds in, were piled 
over each other on one side of the window; and on the top of these lay a fox’s 
tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he had occasion 
to take down a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper leaves before open- 
ing it. I think I have mentioned all the furniture of the room except a sort of 
ladder, low, broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with oaken rails, by which 
he helped himself to books from his higher'shelves. On the top step of this con- 
ven ence, Hinse of Hinsfeldt, (so called from one of the German Kinder-mar- 
chen,) a venerable tom-cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually 
lay watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air of dignified 
equanimity ; but when Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his inclina- 
tions by thumping the door with his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable 
footman handled a knocker in Grosvenor-square ; the Sheriff rose and opened it 
for him with ceurteous alacrity, and then Hinse came down purring from his 
perch, and mounted guard by the foot-stool, rice Maida absent upon furlough 
Whatever discourse might be passing was broken, every 
affectionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends 

every thing he said to them, and I believe they did un 
But, at all events, dogs and cats, like children, 
covering at Once whois, and who is not, really fond of their company ; 
ture to say, Scott was never five le 


He said they understood 
lerstand a great dea! of it. 


and I ven- 
minutes in any room before the little pets of the 
t< > } } 
family, whether dumb or lisping, had found out his kindness for allt 
tion 
SCOTT AT BREAKFAST 
His appetite at dinner was neither keen nor nice. Breakfast was his chief meal. 
penere that came he had gone through the greater part of his day's work, and 
then set to with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell— : 
. ** And laid at once a pound upon his plate.” 
f hur ye > r } eld} 
33 roahuutet ever prepare 1 himself for the field by more substantial appliances 
~ ete was always provided, in addition to the usual plentiful delicacies of i 
s i+} 7 4 7 : , J ‘ 
c - paar with some solid article, on which he did most lusty execution— 
around of bee pasty, such ; » Gil las’ ost ope 
“ys he get a pasty, such as made Gil Blas’s eyes water, OF most welc sin 

a COld sheep’s head, 


of all, the char: : I } 
the charms of which primitive dainty he has so gallant- 


now and then, by some | 


have some infallible tact for dis- | 


heir genera- | 


THe Albion. 


defended against the disparaging sneers of Dr. Johnson and his bear-leader. 
A huge brown loaf flanked his elbows, and it was placed upon a huge wooden 
trencher, that he might cut and come again with the bolder knife. Often did the 
Clerks’ coach, commonly called among themselves the Lavely—which trundled 
round every morning to pick up the brotherhood, and then deposited them at their 
proper minute in Parliament Close—often did this lumbering hackney arrive at his 
door before he had fully appeased what Homer calls “ the sacred rage of hunger 
and vociferous was the merriment of the learned uncles, when the surprised poet 
swung forth to join them, with an extemporized sandwich, that looked like a 
ploughman’s luncheon, in his hand. But this robust supply would have served 
him in fact forthe day. He never tasted any thing more before dinner, and at 
dinner he ate almost as sparingly as Squire Tovell’s niece from the boarding- 
schoo]— 














«* Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.” 








A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE DEFENCE OF 
SARAGOSSA, 
AND THE HEROINE AGOSTINA, ILLUSTRATING AN ENGRAVING BY S. COUSINS, 
FROM THE QUEEN'S PICTURE PAINTED BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, 

Of all the wars of modern Europe, the Peninsular war was the most despe- 
rate, the most adventurous, and the most brilliant. ‘The movements of regular 
armies are matters of science; they appeal to the judgment of the tactician. 
The resistance of a nation appeals to the heart of every man who has a heart to 
feel; to the sense of unprovoked injury loftily repelled ; of cruel insult nobly re- 
taliated ; of remorseless treachery punished by bold detection ; and of arrogant 
triumph over the weak, gallantly retorted by patriot vengeance on the aggressor. 

The rising of the Peninsula against Napoleon struck all Europe with astonish- 
ment. Its time, its nature, and its magnitude, were equally calculated to fix the 
generaleye. French domination had covered the Continent with hopeless slave- 
ry. The most war-like nations had been crushed under the chariot-wheels of the 
Jacobin empire. To all the purposes of independence, the continental kingdoms 
had gone down to the grave. The ruin which had been effected in the nations of 
the North by arms, had been effected in Spain and Portugal by corruption. Long 
before the fiery transit of the French republic, both had sunk into decay. If the 
spirit had been expelled from the robust frame of the North by the sword, it had 
vanished from the feeble frame of the South by disease. Spain and Portugal 
were the proverbial examples of misgovernment. Generation after generation 
perished without a sign of national advance. The soil of the Pelagios and Al- 
phonsos only sustained a nameless race when living, and covered their ashes 
when dead. If in Germany, the fragments of national character were still visi- 
ble; like the reliques of her warriors lying on the fields where they fell, still 
giving testimony of the valour with which they struggled for the last hope of their 
country ; in the Peninsula all had passed away. The monk and the mime, the 
profligate courtier and the blindfold populace, a monarch the slave of the priest, 
anda people the slaves of that slave, were the only living figures before the eye. 
The courage, learning, constancy, and patriotism of earlier times had sunk into 
the dust, and were mingled with the dust, impalpable and undiscoverable. 

Yet it was in the Peninsula that the first hope of national resistance rose. Old 
and deep as the grave was, it was there that the first summons reached the slum- 
bering energies of Europe. The soil was there first broken up ; and the sudden 
forms of energy, valour, love of country, and scorn of chains, started forth in 
inspired strength, and strange lustre, to marshal the way of liberty to nations. 

If, in this crisis of the modern world, there was much that partook of man, 
much mortal weakness mixed with the successes of the time; if the progress of 
the victor was often checked, and all men and all things were forced to pay tribute 
to human casualty; it is still undeniable, that the first hope of resistance to 
France was found in the heroism of the Peninsula; that, while all was darkness 
in the political hemisphere, it was over Spain that the great meteor suddenly 
blazed, which filled the skies with light, until the coming of the dawn. 

The two sieges of Saragossa were the most distinguished displays of Spanish 
intrepidity during the war. We give a rapid sketch of the first siege, that of 
June 1808, from which the subject of Sir David Wilkie’s fine picture is taken. 

On the 7th of June, General Le Febvre Desnouettes commenced the in- 
vasion of Arragen, by command of Napoleon, then at Bayonne. His march was 
a continued series of victories. On the 9th, he forced the passage of the Ebro, 
fought an action with the armed peasants, and cruelly murdered their chiefs after 
the action, in cold bloed. On the 13th, he attacked Palafox, captaia-general of 
Arragon, who had taken up the position of Huecha with ten thousand 
men and eight guns. Palafox was instantly overthrown. On the 14th, the French 
fought another battle and gained another victory, which carried them aeross the 
Xalon; and on the 15th, they arrived at the Huerba, in sight of the heroic city 
which was to be the grave of their glory. 

The defenceless condition of the capital of Arragon was fitted to tempt the 
rashness of an invader. The French engineers looked on its naked walls as too 
contemptible for regular approaches. The French soldiery already looked upon 
its convents and public buildings as their luxurious’ quarters after the long and 
sterile march from Pamplona. The French general looked upon it as a scene of 
that secure plunder which had hitherto marked the movements of the French 
commanders in Spain. The only fortifications of Saragossa were a brick wall 
from ten to twelve feet high, and the Ebro, which passes under the wall and di- 
vides the city from the suburbs. It stood in an open plain, then chiefly employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the olive; but was commanded, at a mile distance to the 
south-west, by a rising ground called the Torrero, surrounded by a convent. 

Thus lying under the fire of the besiegers, the crumbling state of the neglect- 
ed walls, and the number of gates, of which there were no less than twelve, 
laid the place open on all sides to a coup de main. The population amounted to 
‘= 50,000 ; but was a miscellaneous mixture of ecclesiastics, traders, arti- 





sans, and peasants, all equally and utterly unacquainted with military discipline, 
unfurnished with military means, and unused to the startling trial of war at their 
firesides. 
But Saragossa was the representative of the ancient Spanish character. It 
had been equally unvisited by the illumination and the politics of modern Europe 
| Its manners grave—its pride lofty—its religion stern—and its patriotism bold,—it 
| exhibited, in the 19th century, the model of a Spanish provincial capital of the 
| 16th. Three centuries of a powerful European change had passed over it with- 
| out leaving a trace of their footsteps behind. ‘‘ Few persons,’ says Laborde, in 
| his intelligent topography of Spain, *‘ are to be seen among them who distinguish 
| themselves by their dress; there is little of that elegant attire so observable in 
| large cities. All is serious and regular, dull and monotonous; the place seems 
without any kind of resource, because the inhabitants use no efforts to obtain any. 
Accustomed to a state of apathy and languor, they have not an idea of the possi- 
bility of shaking it off.” But they had stronger characteristics; the honour of 
“Our Lady of the Pillar,” the Virgin Mary, was cherished with a chivalric feel- 
ing, Which made the city memorable through the Peninsula. And by a patriotic 
prejudice, the men of Arragon regarded Saragossa as impregnable to the powers 
| of earth, while * Our Lady of the Pillar’? was ready to attend the siege with a 
| protecting army of angels 
The French commenced their operations with the activity of soldiers eager for 
their prize, and undoubting of its possession. Some squadrons of their cavalry, 
in pursuit of the fugitives from the field, galloped into the open gates of the city, 
| and threatened to take it by assault on horseback! All was consternation, for 
the moment, but the inhabitants recovered from their surprise, ran to arms, and 
opened so heavy a fire on the French, that, after leaving many a saddle empty, 
| they hurried back into the plain once more. 
The alarm was now given; and the people, under the orders of the captain- 
general, the gallant Palafox, spent the night in preparing for a desperate defence 
Cartridges were made, the armourers’ shops visited for muskets, the posts distri- 
buted, barricades raised across the leading streets; and thus was the morning 
| awaited, which was to expose their city to fire and slaughter. 
The morning at length dawned on the French columns approaching to the as- 
sault. A division fell upon the outposts, but the main attack was by a heavy 
column of infantry on the body of the city. The gate Portillo was the scene of 
this furious effort. The French rushed on with that impetuosity which belongs 
to the national character; but the Spaniards received them with fierce resolution 
| No men could fight under severer disadvantages. ‘They had but a few guns, and 
those without regular artillerists; they had but little ammunition; the walls 
| round them were crumbling at every shot: yet in the midst of dust, smoke, and 
| blood, under the heat of a southern summer sun, and worn by the fever of long 
| 


and desperate battle, they fought, until the French, astonished at their resistance, 
and weakened by the losses in their ranks, sounded the retreat, and left the bravest 
of their troops dead and dying m the ditches and streets of the glorious capital 
The loss of the Spaniards was computed at 2000 killed and wounded : the loss 
of the assailants was probably twice the number. The French general, alarmed 
at the result of the day, immediately withdrew out of the reach of the cannon 
| from the walls, and withdrew so hastily as to leave a portion of his plunder, and 
|} even of his baggage on the road. 

But Napoleon was not a master whose commands were to be left unfulfilled 
He had pronounced, that “ Saragossa must fall.” And, onthe 27th, Lefebvre. 
reinforced by General Verdier's division, advanced again to the walls: 


but was 
repulsed with the loss of 800 men and six gune. 


The attack was renewed next 


dl : ; a 

day. He was beaten back from the city, but the Torrero was taken. This was 
a formidable loss. The French instantly planted the hill with mortars and howit- 
zers, Which commenced a destructive fire upon the body of the place Sut the 


uuginented danger only called forth the augmented determination of the brave in- 
aoltants, to conquer or perish. Al] the resources of the people, all the skill, all 


the lofty superstition, all the generous devotedness, every power and passion of 
| man was roused from its slumber by the strong emergency of the time. Men 


end women, monks and children, fought; the walls, perpetually swept by the 
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French batteries, were instantly filled again with defenders not less daring and 
devoted. During this day of terrors, all the peaceful offices of life were mingled 
in strange and affecting contrast with all the fearful. Women were seen hurry. 
ing through the streets, at one time carrying off the wounded, at another, flying 
with wine and provisions to the walls; monks alternately firing on the enemy 
and confessing the dying under the guns; nuns, in the midst of the carnage, 
binding up wounds, or carrying cartridges to the batteries. All was done under 3 
shower of balls from the Torrero. The assault was stopped only by the night- 
fall. 

On the next day, the 28th, it was renewed with still greater fury. It was pre- 
ceded by a terrible blow. Whether by treachery or accident, the powder-maga- 
zine in the centre of the city exploded, tearing away fourteen houses, and bury- 
ing above two hundred of the people. While the citizens, startled by this 
sweeping disaster, were crowding to dig their dead and dying friends out of the 
ruins, the French batteries opened a tremendous discharge, and the columns of 
assault advanced under it to the gates. The Portillo was again the chief point 
of attack, and the slaughter became dreadful. The chief protection of the peo- 
ple here was a range of sand-bags, which were continually shot away, and as con 
tinvally replaced under the storm of balls. It was in the battery defending the 
Portillo, that the brilliant incident occurred which has made the name of Agos- 
tina Saragossa renowned. The weight of the French fire had, at one time, com- 
pletely swept the battery of its gunners. The guns silenced, the French would 
soon have stormed the gate, and a moment probably decided the fate of Arragon. 
But in that moment, Agostina,a woman of the humbler class, handsome, and 
about twenty-two, came up to the battery with a basket of wine. She found it 
covered only with the dead. The soldiers and people, appalled by the fire, hung 
back from what seemed certain destruction. It has been said, that she had a 
lover in the battery, and that the first sight she saw was his dead body, where 
he had fallen from his gun, with the match still lighted in his hand. Agostina 
instantly sprang into the battery, calling on her countrymen to follow, seized 
the burning match, and fired off the cannon; then, jumping on it, loudly made 
a vow to “ Our Lady of the Pillar,” never to quit it till either she was dead, or 
the enemy were driven away. The example of the heroine was electrical, 
The people, with a shout, poured into the battery again. The guns Were re- 
loaded, and the fire was sustained with such activity, that the enemy finally 
drew off their troops, leaving the gateway and road a mound of slain. 

From that day the city was invincible. Assaults were made at intervals with 
various success, yet with unvarying intrepidity on the part of the Spaniards, 
until the 13th of August, when, after a night of izcessant discharge from the 
French batteries, and an attempt to set the city in conflagration; the enemy 
were found to have fled, and the rising sun shewed them far over the plain, has- 
tily marching towards Pamplona. 

On the 20th, Ferdinand was proclaimed king, amid the acclamations of the 
delivered city. In the general triumph, the services of Agostina were not for- 
gotten. A pension for life was settled upon her, with the pay of an artillery sol- 
dier. She was also permitted to wear a small shield of honour upon her sleeve, 
with ‘ Saragossa’? wrought on it. On the people, a general boon, that looks like 
the magnificent and despotic donative of some Moorish or Oriental king, was 
conferred by the authority of their brave chieftain.— Palafox, in the name of Fer- 
dinand, conferred on the inhabitants of the city and its suburbs, of both sexes 
and all ranks, the privilege to all time, of never being adjudged to any disgraceful 
punishment for any offence, except treason, or blasphemy. 

The Picture represents the battery in front of the Convent of Santa Engracia, 
at the moment when Agostina rushed into it, sprang over the body of her lover, 
and, taking her stand by his gun, discharged it on the advancing enemy. 

The principal figures placed round the gun, and engaged in repulsing the as- 
sault,are Don Joseph Palafox, the commandant, so memorable for his brilliant 
defence of the city.—In front of him, the Padre Consolacion, an Augustinian 
friar, who exhibited remarkable ability in the defence, as an engineer, and who, 
crucifix in hand, is marking the point on which the gun should be brought to bear. 
And on the left, Basilico Boggiero, a priest who had been tutor to Palafox, and 
who exhibited distinguished intrepidity during the siege. He is writing a des- 
patch to be sent by a carrier pigeon, to inform their friends, in distant quarters, of 
the unsubdued energies of the garrison. 

Lord Byron, in his “‘ Childe Harold,” thus strikingly alludes to the defence, 
and the heroine, of Saragossa :-— 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar ; 
And, all unsex’d the anlace hath espoused,— 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war? 
And she. whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d,—an owlet’s ‘larum chill’d with dread,— 
Now views the column-scattering bey’net jar,— 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread. 
Yet who shall marvel when you hear her tale ? 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour,— 
Mark‘d her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil,— 
Heard her light lively tones in lady’s bower,— 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power,— 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace ; 
Scarce would you deem that Saragossa’s tower 
Beheld her smile in danger’s Gorgon face, 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in glory’s fearful chase. 
Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires—she heads the sallying host. 
Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost ! 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul? 
Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall ? 
EEE 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 
[We have just seen a copy of the Frienpsuir’s Orrerine for 1838, and 
make the following extracts :—] 
THE ROSE AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
A TURKISH LOVE-SONG.—BY W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
My heart is a garden, and in it there grows 
The pride of creation, a beautiful rose ; 
My tears are the dew-drops that water its leaves ; 
From my sighs as from breezes, new strength it receives ; 
Its roots are struck deep, and its branches spread wide, 
And its blossoms are waving abroad in their pride. 
My spirit’s a nightingale hovering around, 
And breathing forth love in soft murmuring sound ; 
’Tis fluttering, ‘tis shrinking, ‘tis trembling with fear, 
For it dreads to alarm the young floweret so dear ; 
To sip of such sweets it would change with the bee, 
For that rose, dearest maid, is the emblem of Thee! 
THE -LOLIAN HARP. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Harp of soft melody, when silent sitting, 
I strive to lift my thoughts from worldly things, 
I love to hear the gales of evening flitting 
In low awakening murmurs o’er thy strings. 
No hand is nigh—again the breezes tremble, 
Imparting to thy heavenly musie birth ; 
Would that my feeble heart could thee resemble, 
Yielding no answer to the spells of earth! 
Would that, by human lures and hearts unshaken, 
My spirit thus from thraldom could arise ; 
Resist the power of man its depths to waken, 
And only give its breathings to the skies. 
TO A LADY, 
WISH FOR A NEW THIMBLE AND A COPY OF VERSES 
I send a thimble 
For fingers nimble, 
Which I hope it will fit when you try it : 
It will last you long, 
If it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it H 
TRUISMS. 
What is Beauty? a frail flower: 
What is fame! an empty breath : 
What the longest life? ay hour, 
That hath but one thing certain—Death 
THE FLOWER “FORGET ME NOT.” 
Forget thee? Remembrance 
In death will be shaded, 
When, from her far vision, 
Thy bright hues have faded. 
©, who that has seen thee 
Enshrined by the shower, 
Can ever forget thee, 
Thou beautiful flower? 
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A PRAYER. 
Lord! I have bowed with fervour at the shrine 
Of Beauty, Fame, and Friendship ; but to thine 
How coldly have I bent the formal knee ; 
The while my truant heart was far from thee. 


But do thou aid my weakness with the strength 
Of thy sufficient Spirit ; till, at length, 
I burst my bonds, and from its throne is hurled 
That worshipped Dragon of my heart—the World. H. 
A DEFINITIVE ANSWER. 
« Marriage!” quoth Kate ; ‘define it, if you can sir :”— 
«« The bachelor’s last folly,” was the answer. H. 
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AN EPITAPH. 
His Morn was full of promise—bright with flowers ; 
Noon’s burning zenith saw him passion’s slave ; 
With Eve came, health-fraught, penitence’ late showers ; 
And Night fell chilly on a Christian's grave. H. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


Blanche of Jersey, new musical drama, was ‘performed on Wednesday evening 
with distinguished success. Weare happy to add that the success was deserved. 
The piece itself, which is abundantly romantic and “ theatrical,”’ that is to say 
abounding in points of interest and pathos, is from the pen of Mr. Peak, and is 
constructed with much stage-skill. The music is by John Barnett—a name 
which carries with it a high recommendation. We give the plot :—Two gentle- 
men of Jersey (La Croix aud D’Harancourt) go out shooting together. They 
pelong to opposite and violent political parties and D'’Harancourt is heirto La 
Croir’s property. A pettifogging attorney, Bethune, remembering the Spanish 
proverb, ‘that a man should not go out a shooting with his younger brother,” 
takes it into bis head that this expedition may be a bad business for La Croix, 
and so it turns out, but in adifferent way ; for the sportsmen having separated, 
La Coix is way laid and shot by Crussol, in revenge for some imaginary injury. 
Meanwhile certain circumstances happen to D’ Harancourt, such as his wounding 
his hand im consequence of his gun going off by accident, and other things, 
which form grounds of suspicion against him; and La Croix being found 
jead inthe woods, D’Harancourt is arrested as his murderer. He is tried 
and condemned on circumstantial evidence, and the sentence sent to England 
for the consideration of the King in council. His daughter Blanche, having 
received intelligence from England that the sentence had been confirmed, and 
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en the firing of minute guns, announced the ap- 


‘ At a slow pace two carriages and four, escorted by 
a detachment of Life Guards, and followed by a seemingly endless procession of 


vehicles of every kind, proceeded up the Long Walk towards the Castle. In 
the first were the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, Lady Flora Hastings, and Lady 
Caroline Jenkinson ; in the second, Baroness Lehzen, the Hon. Miss Cocks, the 
Hon Miss Cavendish, and Colonel Buckley. The Queen was dressed in white 
with a black mantilla, and a Dunstable straw bonnet, with a plain white satin 
riband on it. The most devoted loyalty could not have wished to see her in bet- 
ter health or more cheerful spirits. 

Notwithstanding the continued rain the Royal carriage was kept open, and a 
parasol only gave to the Queen of Great Britain the same degree of shelter that 
the humbler umbrella afforded the thousands of her poorer subjects, whose inno- 
cent enjoyments she witnessed as she passed. 

At the gate of the Long Walk, opposite the Castle, a triumphal arch was 
erected. It was composed of laurel and other evergreens, interspersed with 
flowers, among which people particularly remarked a profusion of orange lilies. 
On the top of the arch were the Royal arms, supported by numerous banners, 
and decorated with variegated lamps. The Queen went through the town to the 
Castle, and the moment ef her arrival (after a progress marked by enthusiastic 
cheerings) was proclaimed by the hoisting of the Royal standard, under a salute 
from the artillery from the lawn. On alighting her Majesty seemed somewhat 
fatigued with her exertions, but not ina degree to occasion anxiety. A field 
officer's guard of the Foot Guards had previously occupied the approaches, 
and the sound of their band was the finale of the public scene, as far as the 
Queen was concerned. A dinner party of sixteen was entertained at the Castle. 

Exactly an hour after the passing of the procession, Mrs. Graham ascended in 
her balloon, which had been for several hours in process of inflation just outside 
the Long Walk gate. The ascent was most successful. 

The illuminations and fireworks amused the people all the evening—a partial 
failure, from the wet, having alone occurred at the great arch at the end of the 
Long Walk ; and thus has terminated a day which a little more sunshine would 
have brought into full accordance with the warmth of gratification that so many 
of her subjects felt at seeing their lovely Queen take formal possession of the 
Castle of her ancestors. 

On Wednesday her Majesty received three deputations with congratulatory ad- 
dresses, one from the Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, one from the 
town of Windsor, and one from the town of Staines. Her Majesty received the 
deputations in the Corridor of the Castle. 

Among the presents offered to the Duchess of Kent on her birth-day, by the 
Queen, was her own portrait, by Chalon, which is said to be an exquisite picture 
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the death-warrant dispatched, determines to get possession of ‘the dispatch, 
and thus create a delay through which her father’s innocence may be brought 

light. In order to achieve this hopeful exploit, she assumes male attire, | 
and, after having made a vain attempt to steal the mai bag from the postman | 
while he is asleep, she fairly assaults and robs him of it on the sea-shore, | 
having previously contrived to draw the contents of his pistols. She cuts 
open the bag, abstracts the death-warrant, leaving the bag and the rest of its 
contents on the ground. ‘They are picked up, and it appearing from other letters 
that the death-warrant had been sent off, the pettifogger persuades the authorities 
that the sentence ought to be executed. In the meantime the real murderer, a | 
sentimental ruffian of course, is persuaded by his old blind mother, an attached | 
iependant of D'Harancourt’s family, to confess the crime, and thus save 
D’Harancourt’s life. Accordingly, when D' Harancourt, on his way to the scaf- 
‘old, has addressed the people in the market-place, and is taking a last farewell 
of his agonized daughter, Crussol rushes in and avows himself the murderer ; 
and, in order that poetical justice may be inflicted upon the lawyer, who has made 
himself odious by his relentless conduct, Crussol reveals a plot in which he had 
veen engaged for delivering up the island to France. Crussol and the lawyer 
are sent to prison; D'Harancourt is relieved ; and a joyous finale terminates the 
whole. 

We have the authority of a competent critic for adding that these incidents, 
extravagant as they are, produced s¢rong situations, are supported by spirited dia- 
ogue, aud enlivened by some broad, but rather common-place humour. Miss 
Romer gained some laurels as an actress. In the scene in the prison, in which 
Blanche receives intelligence of her father’s doom, Miss Romer’s performance 
was powerful and pathetic. She produced an intense and breathless interest, 
100, in the scene at the little inn, where Blanche tries to steal the letter-bag from 
ander the head of the sleeping postman. She has been evidently taking a lesson 
‘rom Madame Schroeder, whose action, and even elocution, she copied too closely. 
Brindall played D*Harancourt with much feeling and propriety; and Diddear 
was a good melo-dramatic smuggler. The old blind woman was acted with ex- 
traordinary truth and nature by Madame Simon, a performer whose name is new 
to us. She obtained much applause. The music of this piece will do no discredit 
to the reputation of Mr Barnett. It is characterized by a contemporary as “ ex- 
ceedingly pretty; full of excellent melody, and masterly in i‘s construction, 
w tout being too elaborate.” ‘The two chorusses which open the *first and 

second acts, are just what theatrical choruses ought to be, broad, simple, and 
rich in harmony. ‘There is a drinking song in the first scene exceedingly well 
sung by Segun, which is worthy of any of the old English masters. Fraser 
performs a character which is lugged in merely for the purpose of singing and 
gave a charming effect to a ballad. Miss Romer sang as well asshe acted. Her 
best piece was a rondo of a gay and graceful character, which she executed in a 
very light and elegant style. Miss Poole sang a lively little ballad with her clear, 
round, and flexible voice, and that easy, natural manner which renders every- 
thing she does delightful. The only fault of these songs is, that they do not 
appear to spring out of the incidents of the piece. In every instance the effect 
of the scene is injured by the actors interrupting themselves in order to fall a- 
singing, @ propos de rien. They seem as if they had been stuck into a piece 
with which they had originally no connection. They are very charming things, 
however, to listen to, and their beauty will serve as an excuse for their want of 
dramatic object. The applause was great, and (what is better) evidently genuine. 
Miss Romer was of course called for, and the piece given out for repetition last 
ight. It promises many pleasant evenings to the musical public. 
re 


ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT WINDSOR TO TAKE POSSES- 
SION OF THE CASTLE. 
In consequence of the arrangements for her Majesty's visit to Windsor, the 
creat western road, near town, was, from an early hour in the morning of Tues- 
ay, occupied bya line of carriages and other vehicles. At Kensington a tri- 
nphal arch, at the expense of the principal inhabitants, was thrown across the 
gh road, close to the avenue leading to Kensington Palace. Another arch was 
placed across the road at the entrance of the town; it consisted of a centre, 
vith two side arches over the foot pavement, surrounded by pinnacles, on the top 
{ which were Royal standards, union jacks, &c. On the summit of the centre 
arch was a magnificent Imperial crown, formed of variegated dahlias, &c. The 
second arch was nearly in the centre of the town, and from the summit was pen- 
ent a quadruple garland of variegated flowers. At either extremity was also a 
uon jack. Most of the houses were also decorated with evergreens and bou- | 
iets, as were also the lamp-posts and posts at the corners of the streets. At 
eleven o'clock the children of the national parochial schools of Kensington as- | 
sembled at their respective schools, when, having been decorated with bouquets | 
! flowers and !aurel, they proceeded in procession to the grounds attached to 
‘he King’s Arms tavern, at the corner of the avenue leading to Kensington | 
Palace, where they were all regaled with a dinner consisting of Old English 
cheer. Soon after two o'clock infurmation was received that the Royal 
cavalcade was approaching, and about twenty-five minutes to three o'clock | 
the escort of Lancers was observed emerging from the gates of Hyde | 
Park. The Royal cavalcade approached the town of Kensington in the 
‘ollowing order:—Three Lancers. Mr. Strother, High Constable of the Ken- 
‘ington Division, on horseback, bearing his silver staff of office, decorated with 
vhite ribands and laurel. A Corporal’s Guard of the 9th Regiment of Royal | 
Lancers. Two outriders, on horseback. Her Majesty’s open phaeton, drawn by | 
‘our horses, containing the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, and the Marchionesses 
of Lansdowne and Tavistock. A Sergeant's Guard of Lancers. Another Royal 
‘arriage, drawn by four horses, containing Ladies Jenkinson aud Flora Hastings, 
Baroness Lehzen, anda gentleman. The servants were all in Royal liveries, 
and the Royal cortége was followed by a large number of carriages belonging to | 
the Nobility and Gentry. On approaching the first triumphal arch her Majesty | 
fave orders for the carriage to proceed at a slow pace, and on passing under the 
arch the Queen was received with deafening cheers, which were re-echoed during 
‘se whole of her progress. While passing the children of the British Schools, | 
‘ey recited the poem of ‘*The Triumph.” Never since the reign of George 
‘se First has the town of Kensington exhibited such a spontaneous display of 
yaity. At Hammersmith the inhabitants were also most forward in their de- | 
“onstrations of loyalty to her Majesty. At the western extremity of King street | 
‘piendid triumphal arch was raised, and was decorated with a profusion of laurel | 
other evergreens and flowers. The summit was surmounted with flags. On 
western side, on each side of the high road, the children of the labouring men 
‘ tree schools were drawn up, headed by the parochial authorities, who, on the 
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vveen passing through the arch, strewed her path with flowers, singing at the | 


" he time the national anthem. Across the southern portion of the Broadway 


* .arge streamer bearing the inscription, in large letters, ‘‘ Long live Queen 
At Chiswick, Turnham Green, Brentford, and Hounslow, similar de- 
At Windsor a dinner was given to 

The original intention of the 
had been to alight from her carriage and walk past the tables, but the rain 


vented this, 


@ppy scene, 


Victor 
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; ‘trations of loyalty were also manifested. 

cPwards of 4,000 persons in the Long Walk. 
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Her Majesty, nevertheless, had a full opportunity of witnessing 


the 


and an admirable likeness of her Majesty. 

The daughter of Sir George Quintin, who is an experienced equestrian daily 
exercises the horses intended for the use of the Queen. Her Majesty, who has 
been thirteen months without indulging in her favourite exercise is about to re- 
sume her rides. 

The Queen has been sitting to Sir David Wilkie for two portraits ; one as she 
appeared at the first Council after the accession ; the second, in the magnificent 
costume in which she dissolved the first Parliament ; which is said to be peculiar- 
ly becoming. 

By her Majesty’s express desire, the daily papers, both Tory and Ministerial, are 
laid every morning upon her table. 

Her Majesty has signified her intention to take possession of the Pavilion at 
Brighton on the 22nd September. Orders have been issued by the Office of 
Works to employ 200 men to complete the extensive alterations at the Pavilion 
by that time. 

Yesterday her Majesty drove out in the Great Park, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Kent, and several ladies and gentlemen of the Royal suite. Her 
Majesty received a visit on Thursday from Her Royal Highness the Princess Au- 
gusta. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians are expected on a visit to her Majesty 
and the Duchess of Kent. Her Majesty’s packet, the Ariel, is ordered to pro- 
ceed to Ostend, on Monday, to receive their Majesties. 

The Duke of Argyll, who was rather seriously indisposed a few days since, is 
now recovering. 


a 
LONDON ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 

On Saturday evening, Aug. 12, the following extracts of a letter from Andrew 
Crosse, Esq. giving an account of himself, and of his most recent experiments, 
to W. Leithead, Esq. were read :-— 

‘“‘ Broomfield, near Taunton, August 4th, 1837. 

‘‘T am happy to hear that the Electrical Society is going on so well, and shall 
be ready to contribute any thing in my power to assist it. I commenced my phi- 
losophical pursuits at a very early age, viz. at twelve years old, at Mr. Sayer's 
school, at Bristol, where I studied Cavallo on Electricity, and saved my pocket- 
money to purchase an electrical machine. In fact, I made my first machine out 
of a quart bottle, supported by the ends of an old box, and furnished with an iron 
wire, by way of handle. Before I was fourteen years old, I believe I had read 
all that was then known of the science; and I attended afl the lectures delivered 
at that time at Bristol. From that time to this, I have been the humble servant 
of science; and so I shall remain to the close of my life. ‘Those who have at- 
tributed vanity or ambition to me have not known my feelings, as I never was 
more satisfied than I am at present, with my own ignorance of the grand cause 
of electrical excitement, and its connexion with magnetism, light, and heat. 
have, within the last two months, obtained some very interesting results ; and 
think I may say, have made another step in the mode of procuring or producing 
crystals, viz. by transferring the electric energy from the zinc and copper plates, 
to other substances not metallic, in contact with them. Thus, by causing the 
combined metallic arcs to rest upon quartz or limestone, I have altered the direc- 
tion of the crystallising action, and transferred it to these substances. In this 
way I have covered a piece of limestone with very perfect rhomboidal crystals 
of selenite, or sulphate of lead, which exactly resemble nature, and bear the 
scrubbing brush quite as well as those of the same kind taken out of a mine or 
quarry. I have, likewise,in the same manner, covered a piece of quartz with 
crystalline sulphate of lead, and have other experiments in action which I can- 
not yet disturb, in which, to all appearance, I have crystals of quartz growing 
upon pieces of Natural massive quartz. Iam more than ever of opinion, that it 
is possible to form artilicially every kind of mineral found in the earth. — 
of my experiments, I have a thin incrustation of metallic copper, covering, to a 
great extent, the surface of a resolution of the acetate of copper, and growing 
from the upper edge of a negative copper plate, in layers, one growing out of the 
other. In this experiment, the arc of zinc and copperis placedin the magnetic 
meridian, and it is curious to observe that on the eastern side, the layersof copper 
only extend to the distance of } of ah inch from the eastern edge of the copper 
plate, whereas onthe western side, the layers of copper extend to the distance 
of 2inches and j of an inch from the western edge of the same copper plate ; 
whether this depends on magnetic or other cause, I cannotsay. In another 
experiment I have formed a specimen of magnetic oxide of iron, but not posses- 
sing polarity. 
mon trumpet-mouthed fungus, which is found on trees, &c. It grew out of an 
electrified jar, filled with hydrosulphuret of potash, and is } of an inch in length, 
aud } indiameter. Whether it would have grown in an unelectrified jar I am 
ignorant. I hope, before long, to be enable to forward you a paper on my 
favourite science, and some crystals, when I procure some duplicates. I am, in 
the mean time, &c. 

«“Anprew Crosse.” 

Mr. Lynn exhibited to the meeting, and explained the principles of a working 
model of his electro-magnetic carriage. 


—— 
COURT ETIQUETTE. 

The ceremonial to be observed at a Queen of England's Court has been the 
subject of much embarrassment, research, and discussion, among the magnates of 
of this realm who hold offices around her present Majesty. Many persons may 
be inclined to treat rather lightly such objects of national solicitude ; but, setting 
apart the deference for precedence, and that singular and deeply inherent respect 
for aristocracy which is felt by Englishmen, there are excellent political grounds 
for attending seriously to the etiquette of a Queen’s Court. It will appear self- 
evident to every man of experience and judgment that a maiden Queen, surround- 
ed by crowds of flattering admirers, would require to be more strictly fenced round 
by the cheveux de frise of ceremony than a King. Such considerations apply 
still more strongly to the first Queen who, after the lapse of more than a century 
and a quarter, at the delicate age of eighteen, has been called by Providence to 
ascend the throne of England, and reign over a mighty empire of one hundred 
and thirty millions of subjects, scattered over the globe. Queen Elizabeth was a 
woman of masculine character, and twenty-five years of age when she succeeded 
to the throne. She was cons‘antly assailed by the gallantries of her subjects ; 
but this was far from distasteful to her, and we think that, statesman as she was, 
Sir Walter Raleigh owed his rise more to the cloak he threw across the puddle 
in her path, than to his great abilities. That dignified Sovereign, Queen Anne, 
of whom Doctor Johnson had only a shadowy recollection as of a “stately lady 
in black, adorned with diamonds,” had great trouble to keep her admiring subjects 
tranquil, although she ascended the throne at the age of 38. She complained 
bitterly, for exemple, that Harley, Earl of Oxford, whom she so long endured as 


Prime Minister, used to come to her “ sometimes drunk, confused, and insolent 
In our days we have had an example of sucha Prime Minister besetting a Queen 
with his bruta! gallantry ; but thank Heaven England never will be ruled by such 


a Sovereign as Christina of Spain, or crucified by such a Prime Min's‘er as’ Men- 
dizabal.—In seeking for precedents to establish the ceremonial of ovr present 
youthful Sovcreign’s Court ‘the Augustan age of Anne” has naturally been re- 
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At a quarter past five a movement among the distant crowd, | ferred to. Much difliculty has been experienced in this research—amx ust} 
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Amongst 


records, some mislaid, some nearly worn out, others altogether lost. 
them precedents have been found that it would puzzle one very much to put in 
practice now with propriety, on account of the number of offices properly belong - 
mg to men then filled by women. For example, it was found that when a foreign 
allied Prince came to England, on his way to wage war with another country, two 
Duchesses were sent to his rencontre, to compliment him and keep him company. 
In the meantime preliminary rules have been adopted, altogether new to the Court 


of St. James's. At the present Queen's first concert all the men remained stand- 
ing, not excepting the Duke of Sussex. All the ladies, except those of the 
Queen's household, had chairs. This arrangement, however, was far less severe 
than that formerly existing at the French Court, where Ducheases alone were en- 
titled to a * tabouret ” (a stool). Still, this was a distinction for which the ladies 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s time pulled caps, and their husbands waged war. Itis 
now said to be in contemplation to have two tables at the Court of Buckingham 
Palace ; that Foreign Princes, Ambassadors, Peers of the Realm, Ministers, and 
Privy Councillors, shall alone dine at the Queen's table, whilst the remainder of 
the visitors and attendants of the Court shall be seated at the Mareschal of the 
Court, or Chamberlain's table. There is, however, a solution to be expected to 
these courtly problems. Her Majesty's family allies, country, and perhaps her 
Majesty's own feelings, may induce her to select a consort. Whether the happy 
“mart” willbe a foreign Prince, a relative, or a subject, is a matter for specula- 
tion to the whole political world. The aspirants to the hand of — 
“The fair virgin throned in the west,” 
more particularly spoken of are : The Prince George of Cambridge, the young 
Prince of Orange, and the handsome scions of the houses of Cobourg and of 
Holstein Glucksbourg; to whom rumour has added a young Nobleman now in 
os en who probably never contemplated such an event in the most oriental of 
is dreams. 
——— 


Davicties. 


Liberty a Plant.—During the progress of a political meeting held in the town 
of Cambridge, it so happened that the late Dr Mansel, then public orator of the 
University of Cambridge, but afterwards master of Trinity College, and Bishop 
of Bristol, came to the place of meeting just as Musgrave, the well-known po- 
litical tailor of his day, was in the midst of a most pathetic oratiom, and emphati- 








In one | 


In another, I have formed a mineral fungus, in the shape 0/ a com- | 


cally repeating, ‘ Liberty, liberty, gentlemen ,”’ he paused—* Liberty is a 
plant ” «So is a cabbage! exclaimed the caustic Mansel, before Musgrave 
had time to complete his sentence, with so happy an allusion to the trade of the 
tailor, that he was silenced amidst roars of laughter. 

Bathos.—A provincial paper describing the effects of the late storm, observed 
that it shattered mountains, tore up oaks, dismantled churches, laid whole villa- 
ges waste, and overturned a hay stack. 


Disinterestedness.—Mr Guinness, the well-known porter brewer of Dublin; 
voted for the Conservative candidates at the election, and orders have been issued 
by the O'Connell party that no “friend” of Ireland drink Mr. Guinness's porter. 
Mr. O'Connell has a son in Dublin who is also a porter-brewer ! 


A Tried Reformer.—During the late election of Marylebone the walls were 
placarded with large posting bills, announcing one of the candidates to have been 
‘*‘a tried Reformer.” On being canvassed for this gentleman, one of the elect- 
ors made the above claim as an objection to him, saying, with great simplicity, 
‘Your friend, I hear, has been tried—pray tell me what he was tried for?” 


Truth and Honour.—* The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down the limbs 
of a captive is as the web of a gossamer, compared with the pledge of a man of 
honour. ‘The wall of stone and the bar of iron may be broken, but the plighted 
word never.” 

When the Queen marries, will she promise to “love, honour, and obey” her 
husband ? 

An officer on a field day happened to be thrown from his horse, and as he lay 
sprawling on the ground, said to a friend who ran to his assistance. “I thought 
I had improved in my riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 


Just Retort.—A very great personage, in his own estimation, who had recently 
obtained one of the military orders, exhibited himself with all his decorations in 
the lobby of a theatre, and after calling very consequentially for the box-keeper, 
who happened to be absent at the moment, a gentleman (well known in the lite- 
rary world) came up, when the Knight addressed him ina tone of much import- 
ance :—‘‘ Pray, are you the box keeper?” . ‘‘ No,” said the gentleman, “I am 
not, are you?” and then passed on without any further notice. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say that the landscape painters of his time had 
two ways of representing trees—one like dumb waiters and the other like coach- 
men's wigs. 

A person who was famous for arriving just at dinner time, upon going to a 
friend's (where he was a frequent visitor) was asked by the lady of the house if 
he would do as they did. On his replying he should be most happy to have the 
pleasure, she replied, “ Dine at home then.” He, of course, received his guietus 
for some time at least. 

Turn About.—*——n, the comedian, and an invéterate wag, strolling through... 
the streets of A , observed on a sign over the door of a shop. ‘ Turning 
done here.” He stepped in, and enquired for the master of the premises. “I 
am he, sir,’ answered the first person he saw. ‘ You're a turner!—know your 
business | have no doubt.” ‘ Certainly, sir, I turn in ivory, brass, wood, iron— 
in short in every thing.” “Good! oblige me by turning something for me while 
I wait.” “ What is it, sir?” ‘ Turn me a somerset?” ‘ Leave the shop, or 
| I'll turn you out and ” «fll overturn you if you try it!” returned the hor- 

rid creature. 




















Sunimiary. 


We regret to announce the death, at Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, on the 17th 
inst. of the Rev. Archdeacon Robert Markham, aged 69. 

The Hon. George Edgecombe, brother to Lord Valletort, has been appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, Swiss Cantons. 

By an act of Parliament, which came into force on the Ist inst. it is provided 
| that foreign newspapers, addressed to a person who has removed, are to be for- 
| warded free. 
| The late Lady Drummond has left the splendid bequest of twenty thousand 
| pounds, to be divided among four of our most humane and charitable institutions 
j in the city of London. 
| Lord Howard de Walden, British Minister at Lisbon, intends returning home 
| for six weeks. 
| The Lords of the Treasury have agreed to supply the sum of £500 for the 

purpose of assisting the Astronomical Society in the repetition of Cavendish's 
, Experiments on Attraction. 
Death of the King of Ava.—Letters from Rangoon communicate the intelli- 
| gence of the death of his Majesty the King of Ava. 
The Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) has returned to his marine villa near 
| Boulogne, and rejoined the Countess and family. In the winter they will pro- 
| ceed to Paris 





Lord Powerscourt is, we are happy to say, considerably better. The Noble 
| Lord, accompanied by his Lady, immediately after his recovery, will leave town 
| for his seat in Ireland. 
| It has been much noticed, that at the two Royal concerts given at the new 
palace, her Majesty, the Duchess of Kent, and many ladies of distinction belong- 
ing to the household, wore trains to their dresses. This old and troublesome 
fashion, it is said, is about to be revived. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. his Lady and family, embarked on board 
his splendid yacht, lying off Greenwich, for a cruise of a few weeks in the Me- 
diterranean. 

Another interruption has been experienced in the works of the tunnel under 
the Thames. It is fully ascertained, however, that the aperture in the bed of the 
river through which the water has again found its way into the tunnel, is 
small compared to that which formerly occurred. Mr Brunel is preparing a report 
of the whole circumstances attending this accident, for the information of her 
Majesty's Government, as well as forthe directors. He still expresses his confi- 
dent opinion that he shall be able to complete the great work. It is, however, 
generally believed that a shaft must be commenced on the Middlesex shore be- 
fore the works can proceed with any rapidity, as the waters arising from land 
springs have of late much increased, added to the difficulty of obtaining a proper 
ventilation. . 

Hanover.—It appears from an official article of the Hanover Gazette that the 
King has decided upon not persisting in the course of convoking the states-gene- 
ral of the kingdom of 1819, and of putting aside the present assembly of the 
states, as was first announced in his proclamation. On the contrary, it now ap- 
pears that immediately upon his Majesty's return he will assemble the states 
established by the constitution of 1833, of which he had announced the abolition 
in the manifesto of the 5th of June, upon his accession to the throne. It is 
now expected that their Majesties not will remain more than a fortnight or three 
weeks at Carlsbad. 4 

A curious new drama is forthcoming at the Porte St. Martin, called La Cuerre 
des Servantes, for which all the prettiest women in Paris have been enlisted into 
| the company, 
| Madame Caradori Allen has just taken her departure in the ery ood 
| ship Philadelphia, of New York, having entered into @ contract with Mr, 
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so She Aion. 


October 7, 





the American manager, for 50 nights performance at the Park Theatre,upon terms 
which are estimated at a clear profit to Madame Caradori-of about £5,000 exclu- 
sive of a contract for Philadelphia, Boston, &c. 

The Imperial library in St Petersburgh is at present the third in rank and im- 
portance in Europe, containing about 400,000 printed books, and 17,000 manu- 
scripts. It is particularly rich in the literature of central Asia, and possesses 43 
Mongolian and Tibetian works, collected st Pekin. The Russian Government 
has established 18 public libraries in other cities,—in Archangel, Vologda, Vladi 
mur, &c. 

War Office Aug. 25.—2nd Life Guards—Capt. W. S. Conway, from h.-p. 
Unat. to be Capt. v. Hon. C. Fitz Hardinge Berkeley who exc. Aug. 25; 14th 
Ft.—Capt. J. Watson, from h.-p. Unat. to be Capt. v. A. Ormaby, who exc. 
rec. the diff. Aug. 25 ; 28 Ft.—Ens. A. D. Smart to be Lieut. by p. v. Irving, 
who ret. Aug. 15; G. Gravatt, Gent. to be Ensign, by p. v. Smart, Aug. 25 ; 46th 
Ft.—Ens. A. G. Vesey to be Lieut. by p. v. Jesse, prom. Aug. 25; E. J. D 
Moffatt, Gent. to be Ensign, by p. v. Vesey, Aug. 25; 52nd Foot—Ens. G. 
‘Tl’. C. Napier to be Lieut. by p. v. H. S. French, who ret. Aug. 25 ; Hon. W. 
Pakenham to be Ensign, by p. v. Napier, Aug. 25; 72nd Foot—Lieut. C 
Moylan tobe Adjt. v. Adair, prom. Aug. 25 ; 75th Ft.—Capt W.Jesse, from h-p. 
Unatt. to be Capt. v. C. A. Young, who exc. rec. the diff. Aug. 26; 78th Fu— 
H. J. Lioyd. from h.-p 38th Ft. to be Lieut. v Beales, prom. Aug. 25; Ens. 
Rh. Shields to be Lieut. by p. v. Lloyd, who ret. Aug. 25; ‘T. H. Fletcher, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by p. v. Shields, Aug. 25; 82nd Foot—Capt. W, Newhouse, 
from h.-p. Unat. to be Capt. v. T. G. Castieau, who exc. rec. the diff. Aug. 25. 
Unatt. Lieut W. Jesse from the 46 Ft., to be Capt of Infantry, by p. Aug. 
25.—Memorandum.: Brevet Major W. Russell, upon h.-p 3ist F't., has been 
allowed to retire from the Service, by the sale of an Unatt. Company, he being 
about to become a settler in New South Wales, Aug. 25. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 22.—Royal Artillery. : Second Licut. H. G. Ross 
to be First Licut. v. Freeman, dec. July 29.—Memoradum. : Surrey Yeom. Cav. 
—The Commission of C. Taylor, Gent. dated 3lst May 1837, is that of 
Cornet. 





I 
NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES, 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER 
LANDING OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN EGYPT. 

On the 8th of March 1801, at’ nine in the morning, all the beats of the Bri- 
tish fleet under Vice-Admiral Lord Keith were assembled in a triple line, extend- 
ing about a mile and a half, at a league distance from their intended place of de- 
barkation, being that part of the sandy shore of Africa called Egypt, and iu the 
Bay of Aboukier, or shoals near to the place celebrated for giving birth to Cleo- 
patra. ‘The centre line, composed of flats and launches, were crowded to excess 
with the flower of the British army: these were towed by barges and pinnaces, 
while a line of jolly boats and cutters moved in the rear, to assist the disabled 
‘They were drawn up with beautiful precision, the captains of divisions in front, 
while the Hon. A. Cochrane, who commanded, was considerably in advance, 
with St. George’s fiag displayed: his barge led the whole of the triple lines. 
Opposite, and immediately in front, lay the French army, on sand hills, whose 
ridges were strongly fortified with heavy pieces of ordnance, while here and there 
between the hills, peeped out the flying artillery, and the cavalry showed in num- 
bers between the masses of infantry, that looked sufficiently numerous to devour 
our small but heroic band. On their left lay Aboukier (now Nelson’s) Island, 
strongly fortified with mortars. ‘The scene was beautiful and imposing, the line- 
of-battle ships lay in the distant perspective, with the bombs, sloops, and troop- 
ships on shore: the sun shone with great splendour, and its fierce rays shot down 
on our troops with intense heat. The light breeze that gently rippled the placid 
waters, was just sufficient to gaily waft the various flags and colours that deco- 
rated and distinguished our different divisions, while the heavy crescent of the 
Turks lay dormant to its staff. 

The signal is given out to advance leisurely, but to keep sirictly in linc till 
under fire, and then use every exertion to land the troops. Fountain of mercy 
and love! that this splendid and bright scene of nature's sublimity should be 
marred and totally defaced by man! Whatanswer shall be given to the ques- 
tion of the Eternal, ** Man, why sheddest thou thy brother’s blood!” Alas, 
alas! the wholesale slaughter of that day! all that military skill could effect in 
making the intended place of our debarkation invulnerable, had been done by the 
french governor of Alexandria; and for eight days had we, by our presence in 


this bay, given him due notion of our intention. To his commander-in-chief, 





Shakspeare’s starved apothecary, whispered in solemn tones, ** The ship is on fire | 
in the gunner’s store-room”” And as the said store room was not very remote 
from the grad magazine, the information created anything but pleasurable feel- 
ings. As each fell into the station assigned to him in battle, a feverish state of 
nervous twitchings might be discerned by the curious observer. My place on the 
| poop in the signal department fully displayed before me the conduct of my supe- 
riors, commonly called by reefers the “big-wigs.’’ Sir Philip Beaver, command- 
ing the ship, was cool, collected, and active. “ Let the boarders assist the fire- 
| men in handing the water below,” called he, through his trumpet; ‘“‘and every 
| other man and officer remain at his quarters on pain of death. Officers of the 
guard, post detachments of marines on the quarter deck, forecastle and poop, load 
their muskets with ball, and fire on any person, whatever his rank may be, who 
endeavours to quit the ship without orders.” 

‘This, said in a very commanding tone, withdrew the wandering glances I, with 
many others, cast at the placid waters around us; for the idea of standing over 
gunpowder enough to blow twenty such ships into myriads of atoms, was far fom 
agreeable. Lord Keith looked pale, and stood without his hat; his feelings, 
from the recent loss of the Queen Charlotte, must have been acute. I saw the 
smoke rising from the fore-hatchway, and every now and then, from the strength 
of the imagination a/one, thought I felt the ship lifting under me. “ We will 
have the signal ready of distress, and also for all the boats in the fleet to assem- 
ble round the flag-ship, Thompson,” said I, addressing my brother signal-midship- 
man.” nie 

“Right my boy; and we will take our stand here, where we can easl.y Jump 
overboard, if we find the grand magazine sending us star-gazing—were you ever 
half-drowned ?”” 

‘A little experience that way,” said I. 

“Now listen to my short yarn, while you keep a sharp eye on the fore hatch- 
way. Just previous to leaving school, I went to bathe with a favourite schoolfel- 
low, in a pit whose bottom was composed of white sand, and about twelve or 
thirteen feet deep. Jacques was the first undressed, and sprang a good distance 
into the pit: all at once I heard his agonised ery of distress ; and, with my lower 
garments on, rushed to his assistance. He seemed to me cramped, and unable 
to struggle—his head and one hand alone above the water—that hand extended 
towards me, and his eyes, with the imploring look of despair, bent uponme. At 
once it rushed across my mind—may God forgive my cowardice and selfishness— 
that his clutch would drag me down with him. I hesitated, halted, and kept out 
of reach, while the poor youth was gradually sinking ; but when the water reach- 
ed his mouth, the impeded respiration forced the blood upwards and crimsoned his 
pale forehead ; his orbs of sight, that seemed starting from strangulation, as- 
sumed a reproachful look of intense agony ;—the waters closed over his innocent 
head, while J, who could have saved him, looked on paralysed—no other hand 
was near but mine, and that was nerveless. O, God? my feelings of horror, 
fear, and shame, you may imagine, but I cannet Jepict them. ! called with all 
my power for help—alas ! none came-—I swam into the circle caused by his sink- 
ing— looked down, for the white sand gave a clearness to the waters, and, O 
merciful God! I saw his nght hand extend itself to reach my feet, his head 
thrown back, and the same despairing reproachful look that will ever remain fixed 
in my heart and mind while memory retains her seat. I was mad with terror, and 
remained spell-bound to the spot where the unfortunate Jacques lay beneath me, 
his right hand still extended, with the fingers clutched on its palm : he moved one 
of his legs, with a convulsive motion, and half raised his body to a sitting pos- 
ture. It was the last expiring effort of nature— he fell on his back, and remained 





| 


General Menou, he wrote, ‘ that nothing with life could be thrown on his shores | 


but a cat;”’ im fact, he had 1:endered the beach impregnable: and so it was to all 
but the steady valour of British bands. Imagine, fair reader! (if any of the 
loveliest part of God's creation honour me so far,) imagine ten thousand of Eng- 
larnci’s hardy sons, full of life and vigour, rushing into an unequal contest that, 1 
the space of one hour, would decimate them. Hark! the first shell from Nel- 
gon’s island ; the roar, the whistle, and explosion among the boats, answered by 
the heart-stirring checrs of the British lines. ‘The heavy artillery from the ridge 
of sand hills in front open their iron throats on the devoted boats. ‘* Give way 
fore and aft,” is the respondent cry to the shrieks of the wounded, the heavy 
groans of the dying, and the gurgling sounds of the drowning. Gaps are seen in 
our line, and the brave soldier struggling in the water encumbered by bis accou- 
trements ; lis ammunition, his three days provision give him no chance of float- 
ing‘all the light boats can grasp him. Now their flying artillery, with their long 
train’of horses, gallop to the beach, and open their brazen mouths on our still ad- 
vancing boats. 
commander-in-chief, in the Kent's barge, moving in the rear, now desired the 
lieutenant of the boat to pass through the gaps in our line, and place him in front 
of the fire. ‘I command you, sir,” said the veteran; “my personal safety is 
nothing compared with the disgrace of the boats turning back. 
ful in this tremendous fire, which exceeds all I ever saw. 
—onward, brave Britons! onward !” 
by a shell sinking a flat boat with sixty soldiers in her, and by the rush of smaller 
ones to pick up the sinking soldiery The lieutenant in command of the barge 
respectfully said, he had the orders of Sir Richard Bickerton, not to expose the 
general-in-chief unnecessarily to fire, or land him till the second division were on 
shore. The British lines closing, to cover their heavy losses, rapid!y approached 
the landing-place. The French infantry in heavy masses now lined the beach, 
and the roar of musketry was incessant and tremendous 


Example is need- 
Oh, God! they waver 


; Sir Ralph, in great agi- 


tatlon, again ordered the officer to put his boat in front of the triple line, and was | 


met by that officer respectfully declaring that ** he would obcy the orders of his 
admiral alone.” The old general made an abortive attempt to jump overboard, 
saying, ‘* Without some striking example, human nature could not face such a 
fire ;’’ and indeed the sea was ploughed and strongly agitated by the innumerable 
balls that s,lashed among the boats, sometimes hiding them altogether by the 
spray they created. ‘This was a most painful scene even for a spectator: our 
friends mowed down like corn before the reaper. 


But now a change cones over 
it. 


A heart-stirring cheer is given on the prows touching the beach: the sol- 
diers, heartily tired of being shot at like rooks, spring from the boats with great 
alacrity ; that effective instrument, the bayonet, is actively at work on both sides. 
Our brave soldiers in landing, jumped on the French muskets, for the beach was 
firmly disputed, but the home thrust of the nervous British arm, and their daunt- 
less hearts, drove back the Frenchmen, who, in regaining their first position, open- 
ed for their cavalry to charge our line, then formed, and for the first time that day 
loaded their muskets. It was an anxious moment for us, who were spectators 
to see the fleet Arabian horses moving in a whirlwind of sand, upon our half- 
formed regiments. Onward they care, like the lightning’s flash. ‘*Sare,” said 
Lord Keith, (in his own broad Scottish accent,) to the artillery officer of the 


bomb-ship he was in, lyfng as close in shore as the shoal water would permit, | 


“* geeve those incarnate deevils ane 0’ your largest shells.” The explosion, in 
sweeping the French commanding-officer and numerous others to their great ac- 
count, caused a halt and partial confusion amongstthem. ‘The cool and deter- 
mined front presented by the Forty-second, might, in some measure, have created 
delay in their furious charge. ‘The majority drew up, and the well-directed volley 
of the second and third ranks of our line over the front one, kneeling to receive 
the horses of the enemy on their bayonets, made them wheel about and retro- 


} > ile < . . 3 . | 
grade in quick time, while about sixty furiously and rashly rode*in on our troops. 
y ) * 


Man and horse disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and the whole line heard 
the cheering orders, ‘‘ Charge bayonets ; advance in double quick time! 

These were received with the truly British shout that no nation can equal, the 
determined valour it expresses carrying dismay to the opposing force. I saw the 
British commanding officer in front, waving his men onward with his hat—up the 
sandy hills they rushed, looking to me like a heavy wave, rolling up a sandy beach 
Ihe I rench forces appeared astounded, dismayed, and disheartened; and their 
want of that steady, persevering, and indomitable spirit, that nerves the brave 
man to encounter misfortune to the last, was now observable in their retreat 
hey left some of their field-pieces in our hands, which proved most valuable, as 
they served to freshen up and accelerate the speed of their rear-guard. Our forces 

pent f 
took possession of their first line of defence, and bivouacked on it for the night 
In no event, during this eventful war of a quarter of a century, did the fine quali- 


ty of our soldiers and sailors display themselves in brighter colours than during | 


the landing in Egypt on the 8th of March, 1801. 
ALARM OF FIRE. 


“* What are the drums beating to quarters for? called tl f 
ly ascended the cockpit-ladder of the Foadroyant 

‘* Have you not heard,” said a wag, the wit of the lower regions 
is swinming off, at the head of his army, te take our flag-ship by 

“ But what has he done with Sir Ralph and his army t"* 

7 Eat them for breakfast, before starting.” 

B ut this badinage was wofully changed when the loblolly boy 


‘that Menou 
escalade 


looking like 


That venerable and veteran son of war, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, | 


—————$—$—$$—— 


This apparent wavering was occasioned | 


ue reefers, as they hasti- 


\ 


motionless. I see by your averted looks that you hate me, but your hate cannot 
exceed my own; I have only to plead my youth and a constitutional timidity, 
owing, I think, to exce-sive foresight or anticipation. You perceive my nerves 
are as firmly strung at this moment of peril as your own, and I am confident I can 
meet danger and death with unshrinking fortitude; but I have a hesitation of 
meeting that peril; and, as my father trsly observed, on the melancholy death of 
my friend Jacques, I am one more inclined to act with prudence than rash cour- 
age, which, in a sarcastic way, he denominated the better half of valour.” 

At this moment one of the junior officers came hastily up the quarter-deck 
ladder, calling to Captain Beaver not to be frightened, as the fire was got under. 

“Pray, sir,” said our gallant chief, ‘what sort of a sensation is fear? I 
know it not, but I see how it looks. Beat the retreat, and pipe to dinner.”’ 


THE DEATH OF ABERCROMBIE 

On the 20th of March a Bedouin Arab sought Sir Sidney Smith in the British 
camp, established before Alexandria. ‘These Arabs (who are the robbers of the 
Desert) came into the camp every morning, thousands strong, forming a daily 
market of mutton, fowl, buffalo beef, and vegetables, which under excellent regu- 
lations, were sold at a very reasonable rate. ‘Their appearance was wild and in- 
teresting, and the son frequently led the ass that conveyed his blind father, 
numbers having lost their sight from the * opthalmia,” that dreadful scourge of 
the Egyptian shore. The Arab’s information was important: he was sent by his 
chief to say, that a large reinforcement of Frenchmen, with the commander-in- 
chief, Menou, had been tracked and harassed by his band from Grand Cairo to 
Alexandria, into which place they had thrown themselves last night On this 
important information the order of the day commanded the assembling of the 
troops two hours before the usual time, (which had hitherto been daylight.) 

Oa the following morning the men were mustering in the trenches and batter- 
ies, when the videttes rode in at a furious rate, their horses covered with foam. 
Their information convinced us of the discernment of Sir Sidney Smith in an- 
ticipating their measures. A numerous French army were advancing rapidly 
against us in the darkness of the night. In came our advanced posts, who had 
been ordered to retire on the main body, if overpowered. This wasnow the case, 
and they stated the advancing enemy to be in great force, and in a most excited 
state, from the quantity of brandy that must have been administered to them 
before they left Alexandria. Now the heavy and measured tread of the masses 
of infantry broke on the si'ence of the stilly night, while the neighing and prancing 
, of the war horse gave intimation of the cavalry being in great force on each flank 
| of the advancing army. The stillness of death prevailed in our camp, save and 

except the dashing of the aides-de-camp ip front of the line, as they flew with 
| the orders of the general-in-chief to the different batteries not to throw away 
their fire, but reserve the grape and cannister, till the enemy touched the muzzles 
| ofthe guns. Ags our troops closed their files with bayonets glittering, which might 
be distinguished by the watch-fires, that threw a lurid glare over our well-formed 
line, showing the firm determination of the troops by their compressed lips anc 
the nervous grasp by which they held their muskets, their long and bard drawn 
breath, the left foot slightly advanced, and the whole carriage betokening a firm 
| determination to do or die, convinced the observing that their nerves were well 
| braced to the coming deadly encounter. 
| words of command heard along the line 
everything was in wild commotion. 


“Silence and steady, men,” were tie 
Their trumpet sounded a charge, and 


The British cheer rung high above the sharp volleys of musketry, the batteries 
threw in their death-dealing round, but the French army advanced in rapid style, 
overthrowing all before them, till the British bayonet transfixed their front rank ; 
even that did not force them back. The survivors rush on, and when day broke, 
never were hostile armies more intermingled ; here a Frenchman and there an 
| Englishman. Now came the deadly strife of man to man; and the brave veter- 
an who commanded in chief (he was upwards of seventy!) was engaged hand to 
hand witha young French dragoon, and would have fallen under the weight of 
his sabre cuts, had not a friendly bayonet lifted the man out of his saddle, leaving 
his sword entangled in Sir Ralph’s clothes. The gallant veteran seized the 
| sword, and shortly afterwards was shot close up to the hip joint, by a musket 

ball lodging inthe bone. The anguish must have been acute ; but no symptoms, 
not even a groan, made known that he was suffering; when obliged to acknow- 
ledge himself wounded, he called it slight, and refused to retire to the rear 


Captain Lord Proby, now addressing the commander-in-chief, to whom he 
was aide-ce-camp, reported the enemy to be retreating, covered by their cavalry ; 
**but good God, general, you are seriously wounded, your saddle is saturated 
with blood ; let me support you to the rear, and for all our sakes let the surgeons 
examine you.” 

«My lord, I thank you,” said the veteran with a faint voice; “but in these 
stirring times the general should be the last person to think of self. My lord, 
order a forward movement, and hang fiercely on the retiring foe Desire Hom- 
pesh’s dragoons to cut through their rear-guard, and follow them closely to the 
walls of Alexandria.” Seeing hesitation and great concern in the ingenuous, 
youthful countenance of Lord Proby, Sir Ralph added with sternness, “See my 
orders instantly obeyed, my lord.” ; 

And the aide-de-camp, dashing his spurs into the flank of the swift Arabian, 
flew along the line, vociferating the orders of—*‘ Forward! forward?” at the same 
time despatching the first dragoon he met with to Colonel Abercrombie, stating 
his opinion that his father wos bleeding to death on the field with a gun-shot 
wound. Sir Ralph seeing Sir Sidney Smith’s horse shot under him, now desired 
his orderly servant to remount him; while Sir Sidney (who was wounded) was 


thanking the general, Colonel Abercrombie galloped up, ‘‘ Dear father, has your 
wound been examined !” ‘ 





| . *F . e > 

Sir Ralph, who was sinking fast from loss of blood. now turned affectionately 
to the manly formof his son, whostood at his side ina visible agony of sus- 
pense, muttered the words, “ A flesh wound—a mere scratch,” and fell fainting 


extended on a grating, coming alongside the flag-ship, his silvery hair streaming 
in the breeze that gently rippled the placid waters—his venerable features con. 
vulsed with agony, while the sun darted fiercely on him its intense rays, combined 
with his wound to occasion the perspiration to pour down his forehead like heavy 
drops of rain! yet he commanded not only his groans, but even his sighs, lest 
they should add to the evident anguish depicted in Colonel Abercrombie’s counte- 
nance, as he wiped the perspiration from his father’s face. 

“ We are near the Foudroyant, my dear sir ; swallow a little of the contents 
of my canteen, it will enable you better to bear the motionof being hoisted in.” 

** Send the quarter-master above to sling the general,” said Lord Keith, « and 
select careful hands to the whip ;”’ and his lordship’s countenance expressed the 
deepest commiseration. *‘* Now, sares, whip handsomely ; bare off the side, 
gentlemen ; for God's sake do not let the grating come in contact with anything 
High enough—lower handsomely—see that the bearers are equally tall. Now 
rest the grating gently on their shoulders’;” and his lordship gazed on the suffering 
countenance of the ancient soldier. 

“| am putting you to great inconvenience,” said Sir Ralph ; and added, 
in faltering accents, ‘* ] am afraid I shall occasion you much more trouble.” 

“The greatest trouble, general,” and Lord Keith took hold of one of the woun- 
ded man’s hands, * is to see you in this pitiable situation.” 

Lord Keith pressed, relinquished the hand, and burst into tears ; nor was there 
a dry eye that witnessed the sufferings of this venerated and venerable warrior. He 
lingered in acute pain three days, and his body was sentdown to Malta. He 
was father to the present learned Speaker of the House of Commons, andas a 
man ora soldier was never excelled. Peace to his manes! 


eens 
PROBABLE CHARACTER OF THE FUTURE 
ADMINISTRATION. 
From Bell’s Messenger, Aug. 27. 

At length all the elections are concluded, and the ministry must stand or fall 
upon the results which they give. We have so often made calculations upon 
this part of the subject, that no simall portion of our present satisfaction, that the 
inatter is at last brought to a conclusion, arises from the circumstance that some 
degree of certainty has now taken the place of wearisome conjecture end dis- 
cussion ; that we at length know the best as well as the worst, and therefore that 
we are enabled to form some probable estimate as to the chances of a change in 
the administration of the government. Now, as the Conservative papers appear 
to be agreed that the ministerial majority does not exceed twenty-two, whilst the 
most thoroughpaced ministerial journals do not venture to claim more than thirty- 
eight; perhaps the best mode of arriving at a just conclusion is to follow the 
practice in such case, that is, to add these two numbers together, and then halve 
them forthe average. ‘This will give us thirty upon the whole House of Com- 
mons,—which we think may be about the point of truth. Such, therefore, is 
the majority with which the ministers, if they deem it prudent to make the at- 
tempt, must venture to carry on the public business of the country. We do not 
think it amongst the characteristic faults of Lord Melbourne that he is either 
very daring or presumptuous, or indeed that he is so pertinaciously attached to of- 
fice and to its patronage, that he will continue to cling to it at the hazard of an 
unceasing course of vexation and annoyance. We cannot forget the time when 
the late King so abruptly dismissed the Wh g Ministers, and when it was object- 
ed to Lord Melbourne by many of his own party, that he too easily and readily 
gave way to the first suggestions of the King, and that he might have then re- 
tained office if he had given a very obvious answer to the hasty demand of the 
monarch,—how then, my lord, can you carry on the government; what can you 
do without Lord Spencer? Bearing these circumstances in our mind, we cannot 
concur with the language and sentiments of some of the pap r;, that Lord Mel- 
bourne has adopted the purpose of clinging to office at allevents. We think 
everything will depend upon the two or three first divisions which he will have to 
encounter. 

There is one question, however, of still more importance than the probable 
continuance of Lord Melbourne as the Queen’s minister, for though it is cer- 
tainly a matter of much public interest who shall personaly be the prime minister 
of the new reign, it is of far greater consequence what will be the necessary 
character of the government by whomsoever it may be conducted. Happily, for 
the best interests of the country, it is not within the power of Lord Melbourne, 
nor even of the Sovereign of the country herself, to settle this question by their 
mere arbitrary will and choice; no one, be he who he may, can govern this vast 
empire except in conformity with the public feeling and opinion, where it 
bas been so clearly and powerfully declared as by the late election. It becomes, 
therefore, a question of the first importance, what will be, and indeed what must 
be, the spirit and character of the future administration, and in what course and 
direction all measures must run. 

Now then, we think there can exist no difference of opinion upon the answer 
which must be given to this question. It is impossible, but that the spirit and 
character of ministerial measures, let who will be the premier, can be anything 
but Conservative,—can be anything but one which shall uphold and protect all 
the ancient institutions of the country, and above all the Protestant establishment 
in Iréland, and the integrity of church rights and property in England. The 
immense majority by which the English counties have declared themselves for 
the inflexible maintenance of those interests, must render it impossible for any 
minister to follow any other course. We remember the time, when Mr Pitt, in 
a'] the plenitude of his power and reputation, felt himself compelled to abandon 
some of his most favourite measures, and particularly his previously fixed pur- 
pose to restrain the growing a:nbition of the Empress Catherine, by finding that 
some of the great landowners were taking alarm at the probable cost of a Russian 
war, and that under this apprehension many of the county members were dividing 
against him. But under present circumstances, the county members, and in a 
greater proportion than two to one, are all in favour of Conservative principles, 
and are all opposed to any further sacrifices to the Papists of Ireland, or to any 
further concessions at the cost of the Established Church of England to the 
English and Scotch Dissenters. ‘There is the same disinclination, the same 
uneasy apprehension, and the same fixed resolve, as regsrds the introduction of 
any more extensive right of suffrage—any meddling with the constitution of the 
House of Lords, and any attempt to bring in the ballot, or shorten the duration of 
parliament. We have seen enough of the county elections and of their results 
to be enabled to pronounce, withont the doubt of a moment, that all the counties 
of England, even those which have returned Whig members, are all united, as 
one mind, in these feelings and opinions; all the gentry of England have de- 
clared against one and all of these Radical innovations, and therefore that no 
minister can again venture to introduce them. Upon all these points there can 
exist no doubt. In these respects, and upon all these questions, the minds of 
the great majority of Englishmen have returned to the feelings and opinions 
which they inherited from their forefathers, and to which they all nationally cling 
with all the resolute determination of men of sound judgment consciously acting 
upon principle, until the unexpected union of the late King with the views of a 
Whig minister, exasperated and excited by a long opposition and exclusion from 
power, concurred to spread the epidemic delusion of reform through all classes 

All our readers may remember the time when it was deemed the very extrava- 
gance of folly to doubt the immeasurable superiority of the British constitution ; 
this principle wus received amongst us like a moral proverb, and no one was 
tolerated in seciety who ventured to express any contrary opinion. Our King, 
Lords, and Commons,—our nobility, gentry, clergy and freeholders,—our 
union of church and state ; our trial by jury,—our civil and religious L.berty, and 
the security of it by the Habeas Corpus Act and by the Act of Settlement,— 
our schools and colleges of religious education, and finally, the incorruptibillity of 
our judges and their assured independence,—all these were matters, things, and 
notions, which were received, felt, and understood, like so many first principles, 
and unquestionable axioms, by the humblest amongst us, and accordingly there 
was no one amongst us who would not have defended all or any of these 
admitted excellencies at the peril of his life and property. Lord Grey and those 
who first acted with him unwittingly shook and disturbed these characterist ic no- 
tions and feelings of Englishmen, and therein produced a degree of inischief, which 
their reforms, excellent and necessary as some of them had become, have scarce- 
ly compensated. The successors of Lord Grey had pushed this democratic 
spirit to an excess which Lord Grey and the first Reformers never meditated, and 
happily the consequences have been such as to render the mischief the instrument 
of its own cure. The eyes of the people being opened to the certein effect 
following upon these innovations ; they have become undeceived; the delusion 
has passed away, and they have returned to their former love and veneration of 
the constitution of their ancestors. 

This, we are persuaded, is the most obvious and naturalconclusion which we 
ought to adduce from the recent elections. They most clearly indicate to our 
minds, and, we think, to those of our graver and more experienced readers, that 
the people of England have at length recovered from that infatuation into which 
an occasional period of exc tement had hurried them, and that being now reposses- 
sed of the strong perception, and of the clear and right judgment wii-h have 
always characterised the understanding of Englishmen, they have again been able 
to recognise both the inestimable worth of what they were abandoning, and the 
meretricious speciousness of what they have been following,—and accordingly, 
that first halting in their path, and at length happily turning resolutely back, they 





into his arms 


He was quickly borne by orderly sergeants to the seat, where the wound was 
pronounced of a dangerous nature. Fortunately the Foudroyant’s launch had 
just reached ihe beach with boats of the fleet to convey the wounded off to the 
shipping ; and the hero of seventy-five, in an insensible state, was consigned to 
the tender care of his son, exposed to the fierce sun, whose rays shot down hot 
enough to mek him. Colonel Abercrombie held one of his hands, while tender 
commiseration clonded his manly brow. I saw this gallant and good old warrior 


are now wisely on their way to their ancient homes, to the shelter and blessings 


of their family mansion, to the time-tried and approved citadel of the British 
constitution 


ANOTHER APERTURE IN THE THAMES TUNNEL 
Wednesday afternoon the Thames Tunnel became quite filled with water, 
which flowed through an aperture from above. It appears from the report fur- 
nished by Mr. Charlier, the clerk of the Company, that at a little before twelve 
o'clock on Wednesday morning the water was found to increase considerably, but 
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the course of the afternoon the quantity had somewhat diminished, although it 


ul] slowly gained upon the pumps, and as the tide rose it was found quite im- 
possible to keep pace with the increased influx of the water, when Mr. Page, the 
acting engineer, considered it necessary to send for Mr. Brunel, who was in 
vown attending at @ meeting of the board of directors. 

‘At five o'clock, finding it was quite useless to proceed in the attempt to 
check the steady increase of the water, which had then risen 16 feet, the atten- 
Gan of the engineers and workmen was, therefore, turned to securing all parts of 
tye shield, which operation was carefully and deliberately done. 

“The curiosity of the men, who were anxious to watch the gradual rise of the 

water, rendered it very difficult for the engineers to withdraw them, even when it 
had become expedient to do so. 
"By about half-past five the tunnel was filled, everybody having retired in good 
order. It is gratifying to add, that no accideut has occurred to any individual. 
Soundings were immediately taken by the engineers, and the displacement of 
cround having been ascertained to be of limited extent, steps were taken forth- 
with to stop the aperture from above, as upon former occasions, in order to resume 
-he pumping as soon as possible. 

Thursday several scientific and practical men visited the spot, to obtain the 
jest information possible, upon this interesting suc, Mr. Brunel, the engineer, 
+ is said has perfect confidence in the speedy resum, on of the works. It has 
een fully ascertained that the aperture in the bed of the river, through which 
the water has again found its way into the tunnel, is small compared to that 
which formerly occurred. As the ground through which the shield had been ad- 
vanced for some days iudicated a great want of density, ample preparations were 
nade, in anticipation of the event, to commence forming a fictitious bottom to 
-he river over the workings, and throughout the whole of Thursday the workmen 
were most actively engaged in throwing bags filled with clay into the river for the 
curpose stated. It was expected that by Thursday afternoon the diving-bell 
would have been brought into operation, but it not having arrived, Mr Lacy vo- 

steered to dive to the bottom of the river to take a hasty view of the locali- 
-y, About three vu’clock this service was performed to the admiration of those 
who witnessed it. In consequence, however of the disturbed state of the water 
vy the heavy steam-boats which had just before passed, and the looseness of the 
soil, but little could be seen, except that the bags of clay which had already 
veen thrown overboard, were safely lodged in the right spot. The bed of the 
river after it has been increased in the way stated, will be allowed to settle for 
some days after the leak has been stopped, before the water now in the tunnel 
vill be pumped out. It is, however, generally believed that a shaft must be com- 
nenced on the Middlesex shore, before the works can proceed with any rapidity, 
as the waters arising from land springs have of late much increased, added to a 
difficulty of obtaining a proper ventilation. The want of the latter has, in fact, | 
produced several explosions of foul air, but not one of the miners has yet been | 
niured by this circumstance. 

Wher, after the occurrence of the breach, the water had advanced nearly to the | 
ropof the Tunnel (for it came in so gradually that no rush was apprehended) two 

of the assistant engineers and four men got into a boat, and, having first fastened | 
a rope to it, and agreed that on a given signal it should be drawn back, paddled | 
themselves down the surface of the water, with the intention of examining the | 
taces of the earth, to discover the full extent of the mischief. In this perilous 
situation they continued until the boat had got to as great a distance as the rope | 
would allow it to go, and they were then obliged to put back to splice a piece to 
the rope. The shortness of this rope was a most providential circumstance, and | 

it the six adventurous individuals no doubt owe their lives; for while they were | 
splicing the rope they heard a rumbling noise, and found that the lights were be- | 

ming extinguished. This latter was too significant a hint to be mistaken, and | 
‘hey all hastened up the stairs, although nothing like disorder at any time prevail- | 
ed. As they were going up, a rush of air was heard and felt, and the water was 
at their Leels in an instant, indeed, as one of the assistant engineers, who coolly 


et all ascend before him, ran up the last three steps, the water rose several inches 
above his knees. 
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THE “SCENE” OF LAST SATURDAY. 
The opera season came to a lame and impotent conclusion on Saturday even- 
ig last, and the temple of harmony, closed with such a note of discord as has 
scarcely been heard in the memory of musical man. It cannot be said of Messrs. 
Ivanhoff and Laporte that nothing in their season’s life became them like the 
eaving it. Both we fear were in the wrong—the Signor especially; but the 
audience more than either. 
As it is proper to put upon record portions of a correspondence which has taken 
place upon this subject, we must first state the cause as briefly as we cen; nor 
can we do so more amusingly than by copying the picturesque account of a con- 
‘temporary, who certainly has not spared his colours, and yet can hardly be said to | 
have exaggerated. The first scene of the opera of Anna Bolena having passed 
off as usual, ‘scene the second was allowed to remain like its spectators a con- 
siderable time in idle suspense. Significant sounds of displeasure began to be 
heard, which at length became an orchestra of discordant disapprobation. Sig- 
q nors Ivanhoff and D’ Angeli (the former of whom took the role of Rubini) at last 

appear to proceed with the business of the scene, and the leader draws his bow; 
but, no, they will not be listened to; a thousand voices demand ‘ Laporte !” 
‘* Explain the delay,” &c.; and the actors accordingly retire. Again the or- 


| 
| 
| 


friend step forward (the former upraising his arm in his best singing attitude) ; an} | 

F again a storm of “ Laporte! Laporte! nobody but Laporte !’’ makes them hide 
Fe their diminished heads Another pause. Again the friends and the symphony | 
come forth; and the thunders of the gallery respond. In the midst of the 
if uproar Signor D'Angeli is seen to say,.by most expressive gestures. ‘* As 
you won't hear Signor Ivanoff, perhaps you wish to hear me.” ey rd 

Laporte!"’) ‘Oh, very well. I hope I don't intrude. ’Tis quite useless stand- 

q ng here; but I assure you, upon my heart, ‘tis not my fault.” Exeunt. A 
dead silence reigns through the wearied house—a stage whisper is_ heard | 
7 “Try it again!” The Signors enter a fourth time, and the leader makes | 
a desperate burst—‘* Laporte! Laporte! Laporte !” 
| exeunt Signors, and silence is restored. Enter the two actors a fifth time, | 
| D’Angeli in advance, amidst a rallying crash of instruments. Gallery,— 
‘Laporte! Laporte !’’ Exeunt actors ; tace orchestra. Enter the two actors a 
sixth time, Ivanoff foremost, the orchestra quavering in despair. Gallery—‘ La- | 
porte! Laporte!’ Exeunt actors; face orchestra. Enter King Henry's Beef- 
aters and Battle axe Guard, and take upa position. ‘Laporte! Laporte! No | 
itimidation !’ Battle-axes and Beef eaters remain ‘as they were,’ and the 
callery, unopposed, grows silent again. Enter King Henry, Anna Bolena, and 
4 ourtiers amidst thunders of applause The orchestra takes courage, and strikes 
King Henry essays to sing. Gallery—‘ Laporte! Laporte !’ Grisi runs 

f, quite shocked Lablache turns his back on the rebellion. Eveunt King, 

Nothing like the part enacted by the 
callery on this occasion exists in the memory of the oldest opera-goer with whom 

iave the honour to be acquainted. 





Orchestra ceases ; 


’ 


ruiers, battle-axes, and beef eaters 


eT 


: atest Kutelligenec. 


The King‘and Queenof Belgium arrived at Windsor, on the evening of Au- 
t 30, on a fisit to their niece Queen Victoria. The King of Wirtemburgh 
barked for Hamburgh on the same day....-A lighter laden with gunpowder 
wup inthe Thames, on the 24th of August, near Woolwich, by which a 

Maltese brig, alongside of which the lighter was moored, was torn to pieces and 

ne lives were lost.....A letter from Mr Waghorn, at Cairo, gives the strong- 

t assurances of the great benefits to be derived from the improved plan of com- 

inicating with India. Letters which left Falmouth on the 3rd of July had been 

spatched from Suez, for India, on the 22nd—a degree ol expedition never 
efore equalled or even thought possible. ....A steam frigate was to be launched 
Bristol, on the 31st of August; described as without exception one of the 
fluest vessels in the English service.....There was a great row at Donnybrook. 
Dublin), on the 26th of August; not so unusual an occurrence per sc, but 
somewhat remarkable in its cause. It seems that the lord mayor had issued his 
iclamation directing the fair to commence on the 21st and close on the 26th, 
tthe proprietor of the ground thought proper to issue his proclamation, saying 
1at the fair should commence on the 26th, as heretofore, and close on the 2d of | 
ptember. The lord mayor proceeded with a posse of constables, police-men, 
{ hussars, on the evening of the 26th, to enforce his order, the fair having only 
commenced inthe morning. Under his directions the police-men struck the 
tents and attempted to clear the ground ; the populace resisted ; and for about 
two hours there was a precious uproar. The avthorities prevailed, however, in 
e end; and so Donnybrook fair lasted but one day, instead of six... .Mr Ste- 
vensun, the U. S. Minister, and his lady, were at Ramsgate on the 29th of Au- 
cust, where they intended to pass a few days, for the benefit of sea-bathing. - ..- 
he fortune to which Miss Angela Burdett has succeeded by the will of the 
chess of St. Albans, is only £1,800,000—say nine milions of dollars. She 
changed her name to Coutts.....The Leeds Mercury contradicts the report 

‘ Sir William Molesworth had accepted the agency for Canada, heretofore held 
Mr. Roebuck. It had not been offered to him, nor would he have accepted it, 
thad.....It is stated in one of the papers that the unsuccessful conservative 
didates for London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, Taunton, Sligo, Bristol, 
nerick, Roxburghshire, Birmingham, Canterbury, Clonmel, Marylebone, and 
vich, and from eight smaller towns, have resolved to petition against the re- 
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The Slave Trade.—The following letter is published in the London Morr. 
raid of Aug. 26 

W. G. OUSELEY, ESQ, TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON 
™* (Received July 29 ) 


ord—J am informed privately that more vessels are fitted out at pres 





battalion of ministerialists. 


chestra ventures to “Gently steal upon the ear,” and Signor Ivanoff and his | we 


| of Madrid —t! 


The Alvion. 


in this port, or are in a state ion, { i he slave trad 
of preparation, for carrying on the slave trade, (al- 
most always under the Porty ars ‘° 


: L guese flag,) than have fo i t been em- 
ployed in that illegal traffic. welt iit ce eee 


A sort of company or association has been established, to which a number of 
apparently respectable individuals belong, and they are going to use steamboats 
of modern burthen for the importation of Africans the better to escape the vigi- 
lance of his Majesty's cruizers. Arrangements have been made, it is said, both 
in the United States and in England, for the purchase and equipment of stcam- 
boats for this purpose. 

Insurances can be and are daily effected at Havre, by the slave-dealers and 
those connected with them, at as low a rate-as 11 per cent. which proves the 
great profits and comparatively small risks attending this abominable line of busi- 
hess, the principal, but by no means the sole, followers of which are Portuguese ; 
the French are also participators in this trade, and the authorities of her most 
faithful Majesty, more than indirectly, are interested in encouraging it. 

The slave-dealers look upon every effort of Great Britain effectually to inter- 
fere with the government of Portugal for destroying their trade, as utterly hope- 
less, and even express themselves in slighting and highly improper terms, on the 


the measures hitherto adopted, or about to be put in force by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment for its extinction. 


(Signed) 
The Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B. 
Rio Janeiro, May 19, 1837. 


At Windsor, on the evening of the Queen's arrival, there was a very magnifi- 
cent display of fire-works, the concluding piece of which was the exhibition, in 
brilliant fire, of the name of our beloved Queen ; but owing to the influence of 
the Talning powers, the device of the engineers was destroyed, and of the word 
Victoria, all that burnt brightly were the letters T O R I, which excited a strong 
feeling in the minds of the superstitious wives and daughters of the loyal inhabi- 
tants who were at dinner in the Town Hall.—John Bull. 

Lock your Bedroom Doors !—The following whimsical affair occurred lately 
at Marseilles, where it appears to have afforded much matter for merriment :— 
A worthy citizen, returning home rather late, went by mistake one floor higher 
than he ought to have done, and very innocently walked into a room where arother 
citizen, no less worthy than himself, had quietly consigned himself to slumber by 
the side of his own liege and l:gitimate lady. ‘The summer night was not foo 
dark for our intruder to be able to find his way into bed without the aid of a 
candle, and accordingly he proceeded without more ado to disrube himself. In 
the act of getting into bed his hand encountered the hairy head of his unconscious | 
neighbour, and the horrid idea immediately suggested itself to him that the wife 
of his bosom had proved frail, and that another had leaped into his seat 
Furiously he raised his fist and discharged blow after blow on the unoffending 
countenance of his supposed rival. It takes but little time to awaken even the 
soundest sleeper under so effectual an application. ‘The beaten man started up, | 
but his antagonist had the advantage of him, and was not to be prevailed on 
fora moment to desist from the merciless discipline which he was in the act of 
inflicting. ‘The screams of the frightened wife soon brought other inmates of the 
house to the fi-ld of battle and then, at length, an éclatrcissement ensued. 
The choleric gentleman was now as angry with himself as he had before been 
with his unoffending neighbour, though he does not appear to have inflicted an 
equally severe punishment upon his own stupid head as upon that of his fellow- 
lodger. On descending to his own room he found his wife fast asleepin his own 
bed. The poor neighbour overhead was the worst off of the whole party. He 
was soundly buffetted, and his swollen and disfigured face did not allow him for 
several days afterwards to venture abroad.— French Paper. 

Spain.—An express was rereived from Paris. with a telegraphic despatch dated 
Bayonne, August 23, announcing the resignation of the Spanish ministry. A 
royal decree, dated the 18th, gives the new cabinet as follows : 

Espartero, president of the council; Don Pedro Chacon, minister of the war 
department ad interim; Bardaxi, of state; Vadillo, of the interior; Salvato, of 
Justice ; Pizarro, of finance ; and Gen. San Miguel, of the navy, ad interim 
All, except Senor Bardaxi members of the Cortes. 

The Carlists had evacuated Segovia leaving their sick and wounded, and were 
moving toward the interior of Castile. 


Madrid was tranquil. Don Carlos was in the environs of Camarillas on 
the 16th. 











W. G. OUSELEY. 











Portugal.—Advices to the 20 from Lisbon, had been received. The insurrec- 
tion had neither prevailed nor been put down, norhad any thing of importance 
taken place, except a partial change of ministry. Lisbon was tranquil. 

The Marquis of Saldanha, at the head of about 600 revolutionists, was at 
Coimbra, his progress toward the Spanish frontier having been checked by a 
The charterists still held Valanca, the besieging 
forces not having been able to effect a branch for want of heavy artillery. 


Viscount Sa da Bandeira the prime minister, had returned to Oporto for the pur- 
pése of procuring cannon. 





Married, on the 3rd of September, at Valencia, Bepalee of Venezuela, by T. Mac Wor- 


ther, Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul—Charies 


Forste, Esq. of Maracay, to Catharine, 
eldest daughter of Laurence Finn, late of this city. 








Died at New Orleans onthe 11th September, of malignant fever, in the 27th year of 
his age, Mr George Sharpley formerly of Oxford Street, London, ane late of Mobile. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 15 a 16 per cent. prem. 


WEN ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1837. 
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By the ship England from Liverpool, we have London files to the Ist of Sep- 
teinber. 

The heat of party feud having temporary subsided with the termination of the 
elections, the country has assumed an aspect of tranquillity. 
proceeded to Windsor, and in her sovereign capacity taken possession of that 


regal and venerable residence of Britain's Monarchs. The nobles have returned 


to their ancestral halls, and the gentlemen to their estates to enjoy the delights | 


of the sporting season, and to dispense British hospitality. Commerce has essen- 
tially revived, and the industry of the country is once more in full activity. 
These are certainly pleasing prospects for the nation, and no less gratifying to 
all those who revere the name of England. 

From the continent of Europe, the intelligence is not unchanged. The penin- 
sular as usual, is the theatre of bleody discord, the Civil war having again revived 
in Portugal, while in Spain it continues with undiminished horrors In the latter 

We men- 


number but one, that Don Carlos had advanced to, and captured 


country, however, the contest is beginning to assume a new feature 
tioned in our last 


Segovia, and pushed his victorious battalions to within three leagues of the gates 


it the Queea had hastily assembled her forces, and placed them 


under the command of Espartero, who at once, with the flower of the Christino 
troops, marched to the capital and relieved it, compelling the Carlists to retire to 
1 respectful distance But things did not pause here—FEspartero, it is said, in 
sisted that the command of the army should be given him without reserve, asd 


that ¢] 


moreover, that the ministry should be dismissed 


This her Majesty, by the ad- 
vice, it is aflirmed, of the British and French Ambassadors, assented to, thus 
outting him at the head of affairs, or in other words consigning the destiny of the 


nationto his hands. ‘This accumulation of power in the person of one indivi- 


| dual—and that individual a soldier at the head of an army, has caused some con- 


sternation at Madrid, and has also excited the comments of the British and French 
journals. The English Conservative prints intimate that he is playing a double 
game, and possibly calculating the chances of going over to Don Carlos and 
thus making himself the General Monk of British history, who with his 6000 
men abolished the Protectorate and the commonwealth, and restored the Stuarts 
Certainly it seems in the power of Espartero to imitate this example, and to place 
Don Carlos on the throne of his aucestors. We pretend not to say what just 
grounds exist to justify the supposition that such a project is contemplated by the 
Spanish General 


The new revolution in Portugal is in progress. Saidanha has recently occupied | 
Coimbra with a considerable force, when he put forth a Proclamation, declaring | 


that the Queen was a prisoner in her own capital, and that he would not lay down 
his arms until the Charter was restored. The wealthy inhabitants of Oporto 
had sent him £20,000, and at the last accounts he was marching for that city, 
where it was supposed he would be favourably received. Once in possession of 
that important place, he will be speedily joinec by some of the best families of the 
kingdom with their adherents. The trade of the port too, will supply him with 
money, and he may then set at defiance the impotent and traitorous Cabinet now 


sitting in jacobinical conclave at Lisbon. It is now evident that Portugal 


is on 
the eve of a fortunate change in her government 

King Leopold of Belgium, and his consort, have latels pa d a visit to England 
They were received by their royal and illustrious relatives, the Queen « he 
Duchess of Kent. with the most affectionate welcome TT} “ a a 
few 
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We would call attention to the exquisite morsel of criticism which stands on 
the first page of our present number extracted from the latest Edinburgh Review. 
A translation of Schiller’s Bride of Messina, by Mr. Geo. Irvine, gives the re- 
viewer an opportunity to animadvert upon the erroneaus manner of translating 
classical works, which has prevailed among English scholars until a very recent 
date. A manner which, as the critics shews, amounts rather to a paraphrase 


than a translation, and is frequently deeply injurious to the character of the poem 
which it is intended to put into a new dress. 











It is evident that the mere acquaint- 
ance with the grammatical construction of a language is not sufficient to form an 
efficient translation, still less will it do for one who is wedded to particular idioms 
and phraseology to wrest and twist the ideas of another until they fit his own: no- 
tions. No one can have a right to alter the ideas of another under pretext of im- 
provement, nor can any be truly fitted for the task of translation unless he have 
a thorough taste for the language ; and find that he can express with felicity the 
ideas which he perceives in the original, through the medium he proposes. The 
critic sets in a proper light the labours of Dryden, Pope, and Cowper in the an- 
cient classics, and those of Carey, Stewart, Rose, Hunt, Fairfax and Hoole in the 
more modern schools, and we believe that remarks like those to which we allude 


will tend materially to render the translations of the thoughts of others, purer, 
more genuine, and more spirited. 





Columbia College Commencement.—The annual commencement took place on 
Tuesday last, under most favorable auspices as regarded the weather,—and this, 
by the way, is a privilege held generally by a very precarious tenure. The pro- 
cession from the College to St. John’s Church was highly imposing, and full in 
point of attendance. The exercises of the day were begun and were closed 
with prayer, which in both cases were truly impressive. They consisted cf 
Salutatory Orations in Greek, Latin, and English, besides some others upon dif- 
ferent subjects of interest, and the whole were composed and delivered in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the talents of the several parties. 

At intervals the exercises were relieved by music, but we cannot truly say that 
it was either good or appropriate ; and it took from the solemnity and importance 
of the ceremonies not a little. The church was closely filled, the auditors, how- 
ever, being nearly all ladies, except those on the platform. 

After the orations were delivered, there was read an account of the medals, 
and other honorary distinctions, obtained by the students; among them we were 
particularly struck with the uncommon number which were reported of George 
T. Strong, of whoin this was certainly strong proof of merit. i 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the Members of the 
late Senior Class, in the following order, viz.: 

Samuel Blatchford, Charles Aldis, Nathaniel W. Chittenden, Henry P. Fes- 
senden, Jesse A. Spencer, Charles E. Shea, Samuel H. Whitlock, David P. 
Thomas, John I. Tucker, Win. J. Masterton, Geo. S. Van Cleef, John Vander- 

bilt, Jr. A. S. Wotherspoon, John W. Clark, Samuel Cockcroft, J. Wallace Col- 


lett, Stephen Douglass, Anthony Halsey, Benjamin H. Jarvis, Wm. H. Leggett, 
Charles D. March, John McMullen, Jr., George L. Nevius. 


The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on the following gentlemen 
Alumni of the college, viz.: 


The Rev. William Demarest, Rev. Anthony Tenbroeck, Rev. Lloyd Wind- 


sor, William M.Allen, John Delafield, Jr., Isaac C. Delaplaine William M. Gilles- 


pie, Richard E. Mount, Samuel E. Johnson, John S. Heard, John Conger, 
William Dodge. 


The Honorary Degree of M. A. was then in conformity with a resolution of 








The Queen has | 


the Board of Trustees conferred on Messrs. John L. Stephens, A. B., and 
Theodore Irving, Professor of the Belles Lettres in Geneva College ; and the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in Divinity, upon the Rev. Erskine Mason, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Bleecker street, and the Rev. William R. Williams 
A. M., Pastor of the Baptist Church in Amity street. 

The Valedictory Address was delivered by John Vanderbilt, Jr., and the exe 
rcises concluded with prayer. 

We congratulate the managers of the arrangements upon the increased degree 
of decorum which was preserved on Tuesday over former celebrations of this 
kind, and trust that measures will always be taken for conducting such ceremo- 


nies in a manner calculated to make them impressive, as befits both the place and 
the occasion. 





In answer to the enquiry of a correspondent, regarding the disposition of the 
addresses to the Queen, and Queen Dowager, we are informed that they were for- 
warded by the committee to the British Minister, at Washington, to send to the 
proper authority in England, for presentation—who has, no doubt, taken the ne- 
cessary steps for this purpose, although we understand the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, have not yet received any communication from Mr. Fox, to that effect. 





A Dramatic Benefit is aboui to be given to Mr. Samuel Woodworth. It is 
coming forward under highly favourable auspices, and we doubt not, will prove 
a real benefit to the very deserving object thereof. 











Agostina, the Maid of Saragossa. From the Painting by Sir D. Wilkie, R. A. 
| The plate of this tale is a splendid specimen of mezzotinto, representing a most 
heroic action, which has been the theme of praise in the verse of Byron, and in 
| the prose of many esteemed writers. In another part of this No. will be found 
| a full description of this plate. The engraving is worthy of a place in every 
drawing-room and portfolio. 
Snap-apple Night, or All Hallow Eve. From the painting by D. M‘Clise, A. 
R. A. Since the days of Hogarth, we have not fallen in with a picture that tells 
| so multifariously of the peculiarities of one general subject. The entire field is 
| thickly occupied with parties of one general group, yet all without confusion, and 
all engaged in the different ceremonies incidental to Hallow-e’en 
ia 


One party of 
pple-snappers 1s trying to catch at an apple revolving from a string alternating 
with a candle ; if he misses the one he will inevitably catch ‘he other; another is 
endeavoring to snap at an apple which floats in a tub of water; if he miss his 
chance he will give his head a bath 
mysteries of nut-roasting ; 


Near the fire are parties engaged in the 
here is likewise some love-making. In the middle 
ground is ** Crofton Croker,” placidly surveying the scene with a look of benevo- 
leace ; 1m a corner are a fiddler and a fifer playing most fierce/y, and near them a 
female is administering the ‘‘nappy”’ to a blind piper. In the back ground are 
dancers, relaters of legends, mischievous boys, humorous groups that pass all 
brief description, but the whole presents one of the richest scenes that has flowed 
from the artist’s pencil, and one which in an hour's examination would still con- 
tinue to elicit new matter, fresh charms, and more vivid impressions. 

These two pictures are among the collection at W. A. Colman’s, near St. 
Paul's Church, Broadway. 

The * Friendship’s Offering” for 1838.—We have just been favored with an 
inspection of this, the oldest but one of those tasteful publications— The Annuals. 
The length of its standing in the world of publication, gives evidence of the judg- 
ment with which its literary articles are selected, as well as the taste and care 
bestowed upon that which is the principal attraction in works ef this kind—the 
graphic illustrations. Amongthe writers who have lent their aid to adorn the 
present volume, we may notice the names of Leitch Ritchie, Mrs. Abdy, G. P. 


R. James, Allan Cunnningham, Sarah Stickney, C. Webbe, Agnes Strickland, 


T. Crofton Croker, J. A. St. John. Emma Roberts, T. K. Hervey. Thomas M il 
ler, W. H. Harrison, besides many others of esteemed talent known only by 
their works, and others who, if judged by the specimens before us, will soon take 
rank among the most valued in our age. The Embellishments are eleven in 
number, consisting of the following subjects:—1. The Hon. the Misses Beau- 
clerk ;—2. The Presentation Plate :—3. Winning the Gloves ;—4. Portrait of 
Miss L. H. Sheridan;—5. Torcello ;—6. Flora Macdonald (the subject of a 
| tale by Allan Cunningham, which we have inserted in this day's Albion) ;—7. 
Youth and Beauty ;—8. Still in my Teens ;—9. My Lady's Page ;—10. The 
Forsaken ; and 11. The Captive’s Wife. Of these we consider Nos. 5, 6, 7, 
and 11 to be perfect gems, and the rest deserving of much praise. The vo- 
j lume is worthy of its predecessors. It is, as usual, imported solely and for 
sale by Mr. William Jackson, 102 Broadway. 

March of Intellect,—Modern Society. By Miss Catharine Sinclair. New 
York, Carter, 1837. This little work is the supplement to one that was publish- 
ed about a year ago, in which the second title was ‘“* Modern Accomplishments.” 
We took occasion to remark upon the former that it was one not only of interest 
but of great importance to the female mind 


f 
ol 


The present is a worthy completion 
the subject, and we must say that Miss Sinclair has rendered great service to 
the cause of education, particularly of the mind and principles. 

The Ladies’ Companion for October, 1837 


This amusing publication appears 
punctually to its time, and 


contains an agreeable variety of articles, some of 
which are by practised and approved writers 


Pocahomnas, a historical drama, by a citizen of the West. This work will 


be published on Tuesday next, by George 


Dearborn 
it hereafter 


We shall give a notice of 











LOVE’S WILD GUITAR. 


Written by Laura Percy; Part of the Melody in imitation of C. De Beriot’s 5th Air. Compesed and arranged, with Piano accompaniment, by S. Wilson. 
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New York, Published by James L. Hewitt &Co., 239 Broa lway. 





Oh! listento my wild guitar, My 
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full of song; Like gay parterre of blooming spring, Which fragrant flow - rets throng. I'll sing t 


heart is full is 





aa by light of eve's pale star, Andwhile I troll the 
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sing andplay for thee. 
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When anguish dire assails thy heart To charm thee into glee ; I'll troll a ley of constant love, 

And care discomfort thee, And when in gentle hours, like this, And touch my wild guitar, 
With bird like music I'll be ne17, We sit beneath the star, For thee, alone 
LM I sing and play, for thee. _ elas 

A SCENE AT A THEATRE—INDIAN GALLANTRY. | 1 fae ERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. College of Physicians and Sur- | ARTEICIAL EYES ‘nserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber street, opposite 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1837. | UU geons.—The Trustees have the satisfaction to announce that the new, large and | Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 


. pr é }; commodious College Edific recting in Crosby street, will be completed in season f 
I have just returned from the Theatre, and before I “turn in” I will give you ae s cote wi ase in olla wig pina 


a sketch of one of the most interesting scenes I ever witnessed. Understanding | and continue for four months. 
that the various tribes of Indians now here were to be present there this evening,,; J, Augustine Smith, M.D., Professor of Physiology. | a : : 
I wended thither with a double curiosity, to see the fascinating Miss Nelson and | wie M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. (To lecture at the N 
the effect of her playing upon the minds of the Savages. In one of the stage 
boxes were seated a zarty of Jowas, who are small featured and more richly dress- | ©4! Medicine. 
ed thar the others, but less gaudy than the Sioux. Inthe adjoining box were the 
Foxes, who appeared to me more Indian-like than any other tribes I ever saw. | 
They wear red blankets, save one fellow who had a black one ; probably he is | 
the chaplain to the embassy. They wear no shirts, and their blankets being 
thrown open show their noble forms in naked majesty. They wear no trinkets 
like the other tribes about their heads, which they shave closely leaving only the 
scalp, from which a mass of bristles runs back to their necks, like the crest of a By oie tb hd {3108 
horseman’s helmet. This with the savage simplicity of the other part of their [Sept.23 ie) < ee M . A ened, = 
bodies gives them a peculiarly antique appearance far more imposing than that of " at saectaateiainaenmiaaiaimane 
their be-plumed and be-daubed rivals. After a while in marched the Sioux decked Le CATION.— An English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and accuston 
out in new blankets, and some of their chiefs rigged in blue regimentals with | ; By oo agi op ge Med Tae Went tata betants, whees ny meray howe digg 
silver epaulets and hats with tin bands around them. They appeared delighted | she is acquainted with all t hea of Bac : 
with their military toggery, which I think is in abominable taste 
When the buxom form of Miss Nelson arrayed asa knight in the piece of  '@tences given and required 


children. 
John B. Beck, M.D., Professor of materia medica and medical jurisprndence. 
John Torrey, M.D., Professor of chemistry and botany. 


pathological anatomy.) 
Alban G, Smith, M.D., Professor of the principles and practice of surgery. 
Amariah Brigham, M.D., Lecturer on Special Anatomy. 








ensuing course of Lectures, which will commence on the first Monday in November next, 


Edward Delafield, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the diseases of women and /| restored. References can be given tosome of the most respectable 


e general! branches of Education, with the usual accomph 
ments acquired by young ladies inthe higher walk of life, the terms must be liberal. Re- 
Address, if by letter post-paid, to P. P. P., 36-38 Cedar- | 


the | 


motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. 

| Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and effi- 

| cacious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 

ew | weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye fora 

length of time, and despairing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to try 


Joseph Mather Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Clini- | Dr. F's. ore water, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 


days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distamce, and it is now completely 


rsons in this city 
It is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 Chamber-st. 

Dr. F.’s business having much increased, Dr. Glenny, a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, and of the New York Medical Society, has joined him, in whose dental 


John R. Rhmelander, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. (Lectures on general, surgical and | attainments every reliance can be placed, and whose premium incorruptible teeth are of 


| the best quality. Fullsetts are warranted to remain permanent to the gums, without the 
| use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose 
teeth. Also, toothache drops, that will cure the most violent toothache in a few moments, 


The expense of attending a complete course of Lectures by all the Professors is $108. | and at the same time preserve the teeth. 138 Chamber, opposite Hudson-st. [Sept 9-3m 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
aa ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

ear :— 
the | Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
As | September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November 
| Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
| From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 





in 





‘“ a » 9 street, New-York. 
“The Deep, Deep Sea,” sprang on the stage, the Indians seemed absolutely 


amazed with the vision before them, when one of the Iowas suddenly rose, and by 4 er Ganns Mana +. or CORAITCH, SVEN San Seeleh Soeie 


worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick hand«erchiefs, the new 


with an energetic exclamation, threw a dress of feathers upon the stage. At! aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroid 


first the performer (Mrs. Slater) near him was frightened, until the interpreter | Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 


rose and translated the Indian's exclamation, which was that he gave her that as a. ‘™pvrter’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on gett 


. ce delich — ' a es » Chews scent | seat bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost 
token of his delight in seeing her! Miss Nelson bowed and took the present, wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 


which was accompanied with an applause which was almost deafening.—The play | July 15 
went on; Knight's long serpentine train could not keep the Indians from gloating | rNji— PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL. Silver Medal 








4 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 





Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
est | and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
ery | Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building 

‘ BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 
ing 


Agents at Havre 
ats NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre en the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 














, and Diploma of the American Institute | packets, the subscribers will despate h them as above, and in the follow ing order, viz. ; 
on the radiant creature before them. A beautiful song from Miss Nelson brought were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and | Ships. Masters. | Days of ons from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
another present from another Iowa upon the stage, which she acknowledged with ie OE i D. A pales ai ce Wades Gaaae af ha, SS eee ae “Sak tie Burgundy, J. Rockett, Iran 8, sept. i6, May %4,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. |, 
a bewitching sinile. In the mean time, the Sioux men looking with undisguised | Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surmeon, Mex eS ee rere Rhone, — W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 24, June 8|Marchi, “ 16, “ 8, 
contempt upon their gallaut rivals. In the succeeding scene Miss Nelson had on | No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street.) New York. " EBeb. 11.) || Charlemagne, jRichardson, |. 24, Oct. 3, “ 16) “ 8, Aug r ¥ 
the feathery presents as wings. ‘This tasteful design overcame completely the RTIFICIAL TEETII, withoot clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric| Frencolsint,” |W.W.Pell’| «16, 94, July @lApril I) « 6 8 
susceptible Jowas. One of them sprang forward, and stripping off his splendid A pressure, by M. LEVETT, De ntist, 311) Broadway opposite "Masonic Hall. The im- Porment, w. B. Orne, - 24, Nov. 3. = 16, mi 8, Sept. . «* 
buffalo robe, tossed it at her feet with an impassioned burst of fecling | provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es-| Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, ‘+ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 98, Jan. 1, 
the uproar caused by this was over, in which the Foxes yelled most hideously, | 7stlial bjects of Ue ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth wholly withent | Poland, Asthony, [Ae 16” 80 Ane, Site bn ae 
the interpreter translated the sentiment in the following words *I give this to the | me it, w 10 are yet una i aint sd With its nat re ‘a extent, may see by © slight inapec Louis Philippe J. amet” May "8. “ 16, _ a4) « 16 “ 8, Feb. 1, 
beauty of Washington to show my pleasure?” I really thought these generous t!0n, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from] Sully, ““"’ |p. Lines, | * 16, “ 24, MayI6\July 1, “ 16 “ 8 
fellows would eventually strip themselves to show their gallantry ! : any HIT HER TO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


“i> : : : 2 at ai enti y accurate 
Miss Nelson at this fresh proof of devotedness, in a graceful manner begged the Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6 Tun 


interpreter to state that she regretted her inability to speak their native tongue, 
but that she esteemed them as much as she did the sons of the King of her na- A few doors west of Broadway) 

tive land! She then took from her helmet and gave to each of her admirers a Be to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and 
white ostrich plume which soon decked their swarthy brows! The Indians re- ablished hiinself as above ; 

7 J : } Mr G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 vears extensive practice, and 
tired to the front boxes, where they remained laughing with all their mights, till | resided about 8 years i : - “ 
Miss Nelson again charmed them in the “* Mountain Sylph.’’ When she deseended | ris, Brussels, Edinvur 
first frum the clouds another robe was thrown her by an Iowa, be it remembered. | °! lectures on Dent: 
At the conclusion, when she regains her imunortality and ascends to her native / articles now used for that 
skies, she placed on her head the votive Indian crown of feathers, which grace- | 


E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST 





surope for professional improvement, principally in London, 
Manchester, &c , and has during that time attended six ex 





purpe se 
His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will press 
fully spreading out as she arose, gave a peculiarty wild charm t er vanishing | “e™ !ree trom pain for life 
g i Oo her ° tible V 
- : is Inc erruptible enetian 





| 

° - : | 

Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowijiedge of the !at | 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth anificially, and the best | North America, 

} 


tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 





‘t cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
~ | New York, will be forwarded bv their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9c 
tually incurred. Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
™ WM. WHITLOCK, Ir. 46 South-st. 
i JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


rses Ships Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
est York. ' Liverpool 
C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, a “Ede ik wa ee a ee 
rv Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|March1, July 1, Nov. I, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “O45, “ Of & Of “ @ a .-& .@ 8, 






































figure. If you could have heard the din and yells as she displayed this addition | yj)jty ana correct imitation of | 5" iaaamasiaag ne a ae ee ee ee ~~ inn af . oe Fe Hi June } Oct 1, a * 0 My “ 94 
' . ’ “ , iimhl ol é 1 “ ashingt« yidrege, . ‘ “ a. ‘ 6 ‘ 94, 9 
to her dress when she rose! Sioux, Foxes, palefaces, and all, arose, and gave | Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD ,St. Tho-| Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 18 dR 46 April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
one loud and commingled shout, while above all, rose the wild shrill cry of the | Was)_eburch {[Sept.¥—St.eow* | United States, N.H.Holdrege, “24, “ 94 « of « go « 8 & 8, 
savages. No one will ever forget who saw it BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WARELIOUSE, South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, * 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
: = = No. 231 Grand street Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, 4 ©* 3. oe * oe = ee. .* oe 
a SALE, by A. Caselli, 54 Exchange-place—the splendid works of Paolo Mase agni R MEIN - spectf illy invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superior England, B. L. Waite, = 16, a 16, Fs 16, May 1, Sept 1, Jan 4 
on anatomy, including the text, edited by professors I. Barzeilotti and I. Rosin, with | *8ermen: ot Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot Le St. Andrew, Thompson, 24, 24, 24, 8, “ Py as , 
coloured plates and definitions. Aiso, a set of Lithographic plates, from the gallery of | SUrpass<u for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union Ms maton E — y, Ri bt Aug ds Dec. 1, “ i = 
Cb EE TUTE, NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Oiea Rathbone, | “16 « te fe ldene 1 Oct. | Fe. Lb 
\ RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway. has just opened her fashions forthe fa composing a TO sail from New York on the Ist. and from Liverpool on the Ith of each month Virginian, I. Harris, * 24, = “« 9, - 8, - 8, “« 6, 
4¥% handsome assortinent of the latest style of Bonnets, Ribbons, Flowers, & ee FROM NEW YORK _ FROM LIVERPOO! These ships are ail of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
(Sept. 23 3t jos p Sheridan—Ist October $1 ip Sheridan—léth Noven and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
ISEASES Ten BYL.—Dr,. Eiliett. Gcalet aaa prot. Se | ae - et sree . N nn Ship Gar mee 16th Decen be rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the othe 
I diseases of the hu:nan eye, 303 Broalway, private entrance in Dusnecteu = New Shir uspeare—ist December Ship Shakspeare—16th January. wines, at $140, including wines and stores 
21 years undivided attention, and constant me AD onde > ae 4 pe oo a a rs 7 S “ + deere Sai ak Janua ‘ Ship Siddons— 16th Fe , | Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
Busene. and Ansation. with the most acta y ; - . I “ im : ne ' ited Oculists in __ These Ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
E auaete with pone niet thane “ay 7 in =e . ve ow cessiul r nthe I on, Dr. YOrkK, with such im vement is to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- | Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, Sovth America, England, 
out an operation, except Cateract ENtrorium ar, Gangerous diseases of the eye, withe | sengers. Every cat taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The | Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
SPECTACLES.—The patent boautifal tranasnnet een 8 price of passage her which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
the peculiar property of kee aes . me ee “ ve ge o acie asses having | \ od, without wine I ships will be commanded by experienced masters,| Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
manent ease, and at the san ~e = aie ys ery age w P meses ¢ th ape _ es ry “ve and per- Who Will make ever give general satisfaction Neither the captains nor the } 8. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R, KERMIT, N.Y 
N. B. Dr. &. will himeolf set the patent classes to suit the cartieaias date” Owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them | SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Dr. EB. begs to st ate tl at he atte om to i sean P + a : teh gh : pose ee . oa unless regular bills of lading are signed theref r For fre ight or passage apply to Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
auly. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’cloc ae ee oo E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York. or to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
; - mii to CK (Jan.14.-tf.] (Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeoh 





